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Richard feffertes 
By EDWARD THOMAS 


Author of “ Horae Solitariae,” “Oxford,” etc. 


Awonc the earliest things which I can remember 
well is the North Wiltshire country, and the satis- 
faction of feeling that it was the country of 
Richard Jefferies. I was proud to find Ramsons 
in a hollow near Bassett Down—Jefferies had not 
found it, as he confesses somewhere; and to hear 
a labourer call the Marsh Marigold “water 
bubble ’"—Jefferies had said that the people were 
ignorant of so common a flower. Several years 
passed before I could believe that he was dead, 
and I remember thinking that a tall, lean man 
who ran well with the V.W.H. hounds—he had a 
glorious view halloo—was Jefferies, though that 
was as late as 1892. I expected to see him as a 
man might expect to see Pan in Arcadia. Rest- 
ing sometimes from heat or rain in an old church 
at Wroughton, or Wanborough, or Lydiard Milli- 
cent, I used to think of him, and repeated with 
funny religious fervour the words at the end of 
“The Amateur Poacher”: 

“Let us get out of these indoor narrow modern days, whose 
twelve hours somehow have become shortened, into the sun- 
light and the pure wind. A something that the ancients 
called divine can be found and felt there still.” 
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Even the “lardy cakes” from a village baker’s 
seemed finer food because Jefferies had known 
them and deplored their increasing rarity. Any- 
thing good or pleasant that I noticed in that 
countryside seemed to belong by right to him: 
as when in February, while the roads were heavy, 
I heard a little village girl say that it would be 
a good thing when the cuckoo came and picked 
up all the mud and made a clean Spring. Not 
many of the people knew his books: fewer still 
knew anything of the man; and what they knew 
was not easily accessible. Country people do not 
formulate and announce their tastes and affec- 
tions. They know their native fields, but do not 
talk of them any more than two hundred years 
ago men wrote of them. I think that some of 
them thought of Jefferies as a priest who was 
not to be vulgarly discussed, but that others held 
him to be an heretical interpreter who had dis- 
closed too much. I never met one who was 
ready to make money or glory out of remini- 
scences or even inventions. One who had been 
at school with Jefferies would not say a word to 
satisfy the enthusiasm of a timid and youthful 
inquirer. Perhaps there were not many obvious 
things to reveal. Readers of the “ Eulogy ” guess 
as much. Jefferies was hardly of a nature that 
ran much risk of events and adventures. Those 
who really knew him would probably not under- 
take to explain or supplement what his books tell 
us. And now I daresay that is best. He shall be 
one of the few modern men who have escaped 
publicity and not renown. He shall be as Sir 
Thomas Browne is—a man whom only his books 
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prove to have existed—who preserved the 
mystery of authorship, and may one day come 
to be as mythical as Virgil seemed to be to the 
Middle Ages. In mythopceic times he would 
probably have been a wood god in a few genera- 
tions, or have had a statue as the genius of the 
little willowy River Ray. As he says of farmer 
Iden in “ Amaryllis at the Fair”: 

“Tt was his genius to make things grow—like sunshine and 
shower; a sort of Pan, a half-god of leaves and boughs, and 
reeds and streams, or sort of Nature in human shape, moving 
about and sowing Plenty and Beauty.” 

And yet Jefferies is a personality. I do not 
mean that he had a tricky, suave, and apparently 
intimate style; he had not: at his best, he was 
apt and direct; but he could, and many times 
did, write abominably without caring at all. 
Nor do I mean that it is easy to get to know him 
and like him through his books: it is not easy 
to know him, and not always possible to like 
him. But I mean that in reading any one of 
his books I have always had a sense of a man 
behind it, of a man whom to know would be to 
set a higher value than ever upon his work. 
What is more—readers are always receiving hints 
that the man is great, and that his work is hardly 
more than a faulty gospel by a not always careful 
or precise listener to the prophet’s words. In 
the end, readers should come to have an admira- 
tion for the personality of Jefferies which it is 
not a simple matter to trace; and in its turn 
this admiration will compel them to set a value 
upon his ordinary work which is sometimes not 
easily to be justified. 
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Certainly, this sense of Jefferies’ personality 
is not due to anything I have read by other men 
about his life. He was born at Coate (pro- 
nounced something like Court and something like 
Cart), near Swindon, in 1848; his father being 
the last of his family to own Coate Farm. Ap- 
parently the family was odd, reserved, indepen- 
dent, and unsuccessful. From the age of four 
until the age of nine he lived at Sydenham with 
an aunt, and was at school there. Then he went 
home, and was at a Swindon school. But all that 
we know of his childhood is that he “ read every- 
thing,” that he was much out of doors, and that 
he was sensitive, not strong, but masterful and 
of a quick temper that easily passed into tender- 
ness. At sixteen he and another boy ran away, 
and spent a week in France—intending to go on 
and walk to Moscow; returning to England, they 
tried to get to America, but failed: we have only 
the pitiful and senseless outline of a good tale. 
He continued to read and to draw; one room 
at Coate Farm was consecrated to him. It is 
likely that reading was to him an adventure that 
was good for its own sake. He liked it; he must 
have absorbed much; but, though Besant says 
that “it is evident from his writings that he had 
read a great deal,” he became the least bookish of 
writers. He sought out what suited him rather 
than the beautiful, and his few quotations and 
derived passages seem to be entirely his own. 
He had no kind of literary admiration; a book 
was life and it helped him to express his own life. 
Between the years 1869 and 1877 he became a 
reporter to The North Wilts Herald, and did 
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other journalistic work. He wrote a history of 
Swindon. He wrote stories which were not so 
romantic as they prove him to have been. He 
wanted to be a London journalist: he sent novels 
to the publishers. His health was bad; but in 
the worst times he believed in his own “ ultimate 
good fortune and success.” In 1872 he wrote his 
excellent letter on the Wiltshire labourers to The 
Times; in 1873 he wrote for Fraser’s on “The 
Future of Farming.” In 1874 he married, and 
in the same year began publishing novels at his 
own expense. But he went on writing practical 
country essays, and then suddenly found that it 
was easy for him to describe the country. From 
that time most of his work was devoted to the 
country books which we know. He lived in the 
country or at Surbiton, moving rather often. He 
met with a fair literary success—that is to say, 
he was busy, uncomfortable, and poorer than his 
neighbours, during the best years of his life— 
until the long illness before his death in 1887. 
He had few friends, but of the nature of his inter- 
course with them there is little sign. He walked 
and wrote and suffered. Probably he was 
brought up in a conventional religious way; but 
he was apparently a man who had no under- 
standing of religions; his reported death-bed 
prayers are only painful, and not surprising, in 
their irrelevance. This is nearly all that has 
been told about Jefferies, and it is certainly one of 
the most astonishing failures among biographies 
to show us—which is their business—the life out 
of which the books arose. 


If we knew more of the outward life of 
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Jefferies we should have at least one advantage: 
we should be able to understand “The Story of 
My Heart” more completely. As that wonderful 
autobiography now stands, it is somewhat in- 
coherent and imperfectly intelligible. The only 
English book which can be compared with it is 
Wordsworth’s “ Prelude,” and that is simpler and 
less equivocal by far. Jefferies’ book is almost 
as incapable of thorough analysis as a sym- 
phony; and perhaps it is fairest to read it as a 
boy reads it at the age of nineteen or twenty, 
since in that way the excrescences lose their 
importance and the most difficult pages are 
volatilised so as to have something like a due 
part in the result. The most noticeable thing in 
the book is perhaps the writer’s independent 
emotion and thought, the frank and brave im- 
pressionism of his view of life. He claims 
himself “to have erased from his mind the 
traditions and learning of the past ages, and to 
stand face to face with nature and the unknown.” 
He is an isolated human being looking at Nature 
with the help only of genius and of ancestors who 
had looked at it incuriously for generations. He 
does not say, as he might have done, that Words- 
worth’s view or his contemporary Tennyson’s 
view was this or that, and that he differs from 
them or goes beyond them here or there. He 
leaves books behind him, and goes out on to the 
Downs, a more lonely man than was ever there 
before. He becomes “lost, and absorbed into the 
being or existence of the universe,” and he prays 
that he may have something from sea and earth 
and sky by which his soul may be enlarged. He 
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strives after some secret (which he believes to 
be hiding there) by which the human form “ may 
achieve the utmost beauty.” He wishes to reach 
a mode of life in which the mind and soul can 
be more continuously and fittingly employed 
than they now are: and “to furnish the soul with 
the means of executing its will, of carrying 
thought into action.” As a field for this new life, 
he believes in “a nexus of ideas of which nothing 
is known.” There are passages in his discourse 
that will remind readers of M. Maeterlinck of 
“The Buried Temple.” But he is opposed by 
Nature. Lonely himself, he imagines an equal 
loneliness for mankind. Nature is “distinctly 
anti-human”; many of its parts, as for example, 
the creature of the sea, “call up a vague sense of 
chaos, chaos which the mind revolts from.” In 
his fine, ironical romance, “ After London,” the 
inexhaustible strength and hostility or indiffer- 
ence of Nature are suggested by his descriptions 
of the relapse of men and fields into barbarism. 
In “The Story of My Heart” he dreams far for- 
ward of man journeying lonely and with his fate 
in his own hands. And yet his sympathy with 
the universe is extraordinary. It is no wonder 
that he was remote from religions of the past, for 
he seems at times to be on the edge of a religion 
entirely new. Except Shelley, no one so much 
as he was aware of the universe. He says him- 
self that he was “ conscious of the earth, the sea, 
the sun, the air, the immense forces working on” ; 
his soul “was as strong as the sea, and prayed 
with the sea’s might”; and “the earth and sun,” 


he says, “ were to me like my flesh and blood, and 
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the air of the sea life.” We might almost think 
that he has 


“The cloudy winds to keep 
Fresh for the opening of the morning’s eye,” 


and is indeed a minister of Nature. 

He seems to have thought some things in- 
human even in the works of men. Pictures are 
“flat surfaces”; they have nothing to do with 
the advance of mind of which he dreams. But 
“the knee in Daphnis and Chloe and the breast” 
—“the glowing face of Cytherea in Titian’s 
Venus and Adonis "—“Juno’s wide back and 
mesial groove "—“Cytherea’s poised hips un- 
veiled for judgment ’—these things were related 
to the forces of the worid; they were to him as 
“the outcry of the hunted hare” to Blake; they 
called up the same thirst which he had on the 
grass, in the sun, and by the sea. The marble 
men and women of Greece had something of him- 
self and of what he longed for. 


“These were they,” he says, “who would have stayed with 
me under the shadow of the oaks while the blackbirds fluted 
and the south air swung the cowslips. They would have 
walked with me among the reddened gold of the wheat. 
They would have rested with me on the hill-tops and in the 
narrow valley grooves of ancient times. They would have 
listened with me to the sob of the summer sea drinking the 
land. They had thirsted of sun, and earth, and sea, and sky. 
Their shape spoke this thirst and desire of mine—if I had 
lived with them from Greece till now I should not have had 
enough of them. Tracing the form of limb and torso with the 


” 


eye gave me a sense of rest .... 


The Venus Accroupie in the Louvre recalled the 
loveliness of Nature. He says that the light and 
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colour of summer aii were to him “ always on the 
point of becoming tangible in some beautiful 
form,” while the statue in turn expressed the 
colour and the light and “the deep aspiring 
desire of the soul for the perfection of the frame 
in which it is encased.” In the presence of that 
statue, too, the thought of something beyond the 
old forms of life returns; “the conception of 
moral good,” he says, “did not satisfy one while 
contemplating it”; and though he cannot name 
his new ideal good, he thinks that it will in some 
way be associated with “the ideal beauty of 
Nature.” 

The brow of Cesar keeps him to the same 
theme. The conspirators destroyed “the one 
man filled with mind.” They should have tried 
to keep him alive; their act interrupted a divine 
curve of intelligence which Jefferies seems to 
connect with the progress he desires. It amazes 
him that in twelve thousand years men have not 
built a house or filled a granary for themselves, 
or organised themselves for their own comfort. 
He still hopes for a time when “ no one need ever 
feel anxiety about mere subsistence,” dreaming 
of great spaces of ease and happiness in which 
men may capture the beautiful and good. Yet 
he is himself greedy of physical life, and envies 
Ninus and Semiramis and Nero, and the 
American lumbermen felling trees. “Fulness of 
physical life,” he dares to say, “causes a deeper 
desire of soul-life.” He wishes to be always with 
earth and sun and sea and stars. The contour 
and curve and outline of an ideal human form 
“indicate immortality.” Death and disease do 
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not sadden so much as they anger him; yet he 
hopes. 

Such is the personality which we must feel in 
reading Jefferies if we are to know the true worth 
of his books. “The Story of My Heart” is the key 
to the rest; for in it he shows us the value which 
he sets upon things; it is a lexicon from which 
we learn the meaning of words in his vocabulary. 

He was one of the great ones who now and 
then rediscover those ancient matters—the mor- 
tality of man and the strangeness of the world. 
All his books are full of them, if they are read 
aright. A little thought or personal confession 
comes in the midst of what seems to the careless 
reader to be dull and undigested observation, and 
it shows the man and casts a rich shadow over the 
writing round about. “ Amaryllis at the Fair” is 
very full of them. “Amaryllis” is a fine novel 
which is probably not much longer to be neglected 
because it is unlike Besant’s. If it is to be neg- 
lected, I see no use in all our modern reading of 
Lamb and Borrow and the Elizabethans. In 
Jefferies’ sympathy with all life, he comes near 
to Blake; in his sense of the visible world, of 
earth and sea and sky, in which men are placed, 
he is with Mr. Hardy. But nobody so much as 
he continually reminds us that Nature truly lives. 
He never condescends to it, never treats land- 
scape as a mere picture, though there are pages 
in which weariness or necessity has made him 
appear to be a sportsman or a naturalist. He 
never intrudes upon Nature in style or thought. 

His immense, simple personality is at one with 


the oak and the grass as if he were somehow 
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involved in their beauty and life. He seems to 
be conscious of all life that is about him, down 
to the plants in the arch of a bridge which is lit 
by reflection from the water. His merely 
physical sight is wonderful; he has confessed 
that it was sometimes painful not to be able to 
cease to see. In “ Bevis,” the boys’ book for all 
who admit to being or having been boys, he says 
of Bevis that he never forgot the sun and stars; 
he “lived not only out to the finches and the 
swallows, to the far-away hills, but he lived out 
and felt out to the sky.” Even if that book were 
not the only boys’ book which is without a trace 
of condescension in matter and manner, it would 
be invaluable as a proof of Jefferies’ observation. 

No other writer leaves us with such a sense of 
his infinite riches as Jefferies. A book like “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County” seems almost to 
exhaust a broad strip of English country, and yet 
it exhausts Jefferies no more than the fields. 
Hardly a sentence is given to any thing but fact; 
yet the total impression is as rich in sentiment 
as in fact. If he did not set everything down, I 
feel that all Nature was at his right hand. But, 
at the same time, no other great writer surely 
had a fainter vocation. He was so steeped in 
life that it was an effort, and a painful one, to 
write. His Amaryllis envied neither the great 
musician nor the great painter; she was “a 
passive and not an active artist by nature”; 
so was he. He says that could he choose, he 
would go on seeing beautiful things, and not 
writing. He calls Nature formless; he likes to 


point out how many fields an artist could make 
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nothing of; and often he seems to have deliber- 
ately reproduced this formlessness which (out of 
compliment) he has called inartistic. There are 
pages, in “The Gamekeeper” and “ Nature near 
London” and other books, which were forced out 
of him by his need of a certain income. Some of 
his transitions are inexcusable except on this 
ground. He must often have been offended by 
paper and pen, as he tells us that the sun was 
offended. “The sunlight,” he says, “ put out the 
books as it put out the fire.” Yet his big, simple 
moods will seem to a true lover to enchant his 
least perfect pages. For he was like the oak tree, 
which has but three or four moods—when it is 
bare, when the buds glow, when it is green, when 
it is ruddy, when it is dead. These moods are 
all-important to him and to the tree, and there- 
fore they are beautiful. But the beauty is not 
always quite human. It is as if he wrote with 
clay and not with ink. He did not desire the 
little beauty that is far withdrawn from Nature, 
and often inspired not so much by its true 
strangeness as by mere novelty. He would omit 
nothing by choice. He would seem to have been 
Nature’s advocate, and to have striven to say 
all. Of course he failed. But his effort is one 
of the most splendid things recorded in written 
words, and we have only to read such things as 
the opening of “My Old Village” to admit that 
among his other gifts, Nature had given him a 
great manner, the manner of perfection. 








The Fascination of the Dolls’ House 


By NETTA SYRETT 
Author of “Six Fairy Plays for Children,” etc. 


It was a pouring Saturday afternoon, but Bobby, 
Joan, and Sylvia were perfectly happy. They 
were playing with the Dolls’ House which stood 
on a side table in the corner of the schoolroom. 
Betty was restless. She could not find a book 
to suit her, and it was useless to try and draw, 
because Dick was in one of his most annoying 
moods. He insisted upon looking over her 
shoulder, and making horrid remarks. 

“TI s’pose you think you are the Princess!” he 
jeered, when he had scanned the picture she had 
just drawn, and was engaged in colouring. 
“Poor girl! she thinks her hair touches the 
ground, when it’s only just past her waist. And 
she flatters herself it’s red-gold, when it’s just 
flaring carrots and nothing else. And she thinks 
it’s curly, curly, when it’s as straight as candle- 
ends! ... Poor silly girl! What a pity she’s 
so vain! It’s a disease, I s’pose. She ought to 
be pitied for it—not blamed!” It was one of 
Dick’s exasperating habits to allude to his sister 
as though she were not present, and he were 
merely discussing an interesting case. 

Betty always rose to this form of teasing, as 
her brother well knew. She flushed hotly. 


There was generally more than a grain of truth 
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in what Dick said—that was the worst of it. 
Betty was the Princess, of course. In imagina- 
tion her long hair was lengthened so that it did 
trail upon the ground. It became more gold than 
red, certainly, and it did curl slightly, no doubt. 
But now the delightful process by which she had 
become the Princess, seemed all at once absurd. 
The glamour of the moon-lit castle-garden in 
which she walked was rudely dispelled. The 
mysterious Prince became ridiculous. The en- 
chantment vanished, and Betty was only Betty 
—in one of her tempers. 

“And so do you put yourself into your silly 
stories!” she cried. “Just look at Richard, the 
noble cabin-boy. You think it’s you. Why, you 
made him have red hair, too, just like yours. 
And he spoke ‘ with cutting scorn,’ just like you 
think you speak, instead of talking like a little 
donkey, which is what you do speak like.” 

“Perfect English!” murmured Dick, in un- 
conscious imitation of his tutor. “It’s a pleasure 
to hear the young Princess talk.” 

“Take your horrid head out of my light,” was 
Betty’s infuriated retort, while she lunged at Dick 
fiercely with her elbow. 

Dick’s writing and Betty’s drawing were some- 
times a bond of union, sometimes an occasion 
for mutual insult. 

“Nein! Thou dear Heaven!” exclaimed Frau- 
lein, who sat knitting by the fire. “Did ever 
one hear children quarrel like se English 
children! Never in my life in Shermany have 
I heard "—— 


“They’re always dancing round the Christmas 
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tree, hand in hand, singing joyfully, aren’t 
they?” Dick enquired. “Or else helping one 
another up the mountains, and sharing their 
sausages. Little idiots!” 

While Fraulein volubly defended the children 
of the Fatherland, Dick strolled over to the white- 
mice cage, and began to tease its oldest inhabi- 
tant, Lord Roberts, while Betty impatiently tore 
up her drawing. 

In the meantime, from the Dolls’ House corner, 
came a subdued murmur from the younger ones. 

“Now let’s pretend that the mamma had to 
give the cook notice. Make her ring the bell, 
Joan. That’s right. Now let the cook stand up 
in the kitchen, Bobby. J’li make the cook talk, 
and you can do the mamma, Joan, and you can 
be the papa when he comes in presently, Bobby.” 

“What shall I say?” demanded Bobby, whose 
masculine intelligence was slow. 

“Oh, just— It’s a strange thing that you women 
can’t manage to keep servants,’ and things like that, 
you know. The papa always says ‘you women.’ 
He means the mamma. Now the cook’s going to 
talk. ‘Ring again, that’s right.’ ” 

“The cook ought to say ‘Ring agine!’” put in 
Joan. 

“So she ought,” agreed Sylvia, accepting the 
correction. “Ring agine! That’s right. No rest 
for the kitchen. Go up and see what they want, 
Emma.” 

At this point Betty got up, and, with a furtive 
glance at Dick, whose back was towards her, 
moved a few paces nearer the Dolls’ House. It 
was absurdly babyish, of course; ridiculously 
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unworthy of a serious artist, but she simply 
longed to play with it. Lately, too, it had been 
enriched by a delightful present from Aunt 
Suzette, a dessert service—with dessert attached. 
Charming little plates piled with grapes, black 
and white, high dishes, bearing pyramids of 
strawberries, other dishes loaded with rosy 
apples, and, most delightful of all, a dainty 
basket with pears that one could take out, not 
stuck like the rest on to their respective platters. 

Whai a banquet of enchantment might be 
arranged with such material! The memory of 
a poem called “Goblin Market” floated through 
Betty’s mind. Aunt Suzette had once read it to 
her, and the new dolls’ dessert-service had in- 
stantly recalled it. 


“ Apples and quinces, 
Lemons and oranges, 
Plump, unpecked cherries, 
Melons and raspberries ——. 


» 


She saw them all borne on golden plates, in 
golden baskets, by the little goblin men—— 

“Look here!” she whispered in Sylvia’s ear; 
“let me come and play. I'll show you a much 
nicer game.” 

The younger ones made room for her delight- 
edly. It was an honour to get Betty to play with 
them. But she checked their exclamations of 
joy, with another uneasy glance at Dick’s 
back. He did not turn, however, and she slipped 
into a chair before the table, and became immedi- 
ately absorbed in a decorative arrangement of the 
banquet; Bobby, Joan, and Sylvia watching with 
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admiration, and ministering to her wants. They 
were not, however, left long in peace. 

Dick, wearying of the exasperated manceuvres 
of Lord Roberts, turned at last, to behold his 
eldest sister playing “like a kid” with the Dolls’ 
House. 

It was a magnificent opportunity. The air was 
rent with his shrieks of derisive laughter. He 
sharpened the arrows of his tongue—in vain. 

Betty was too absorbed to heed. She just went 
on playing, and after exhausting himself to no 
purpose, Dick drew near, to see what could be 
achieved at close quarters. 

The “banquet” was really very pretty. Dick 
felt an involuntary thrill of admiration. 

“What’s it for?” he jerked out, after one or 
two more half-hearted gibes, which fell appar- 
ently on deaf ears. 

“I don’t know,” said Betty, with an absent- 
minded sigh. “Now I’ve made it pretty I don’t 
know what to do with it.” 

Even while she spoke, a story had leapt into 
Dick’s mind—a beautiful story with the banquet 
as its centre. He glanced at the array of dolls. 
How exciting to make them act it! The instinct 
of the dramatist was awake—held fiercely in 
check by the fear of ridicule. 

Bitterly he regretted his recent onslaught on 
Betty. But for that, it might have been just 
possible—with apparent airy indifference, and 
under cover of putting his sisters in the way of 
“doing something sensible,” to act his play; to 
have the joy of moving these puppets as he 
wanted them to move. Now he had put it out 
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of the question. After the derisive chanting of 
“Baby, Baby Bunting”; after the shaking of an 
imaginary rattle, accompanied with insult, could 
one sit down ignominiously oneself, and play 
with the Dolls’ House? No. Gloomily Dick 
decided that it was not possible. But he was sick 
at heart. His story burned within him, and he 
longed to see it acted. Just before he turned 
dejectedly away, Betty looked up and saw his 
face. There was a moment’s silence, while a 
curious expression came into her own, and then 
she said in the most natural, the most coaxing 
voice in the world: 

“Oh, Dick, can’t you think of a story for us to 
act? You’re so awfully good at thinking of 
stories. And it’s such a pity for the banquet to 
be here just for nothing!” 

Dick’s eyes brightened. With languid steps, 
though with a beating heart, he approached the 
table. 

“You girls can’t think of anything sensible for 
yourselves,” he remarked indifferently. “Now 
look here, why don’t you make that old idiot of 
a ‘Papa doll,’ as you call him, the King of a 
big enchanted castle ” 

Betty’s face was radiant. “Oh, Dick! come 
and sit down and show us!” she cried. “It 
sounds lovely, and we can never make it up by 
ourselves. Get out of the way, Bobby. Move up, 
Sylvia, and let Dick come.” 

Dick took his seat at the head of the table with 
condescension, and an indulgent smile, and in a 
few moments the play was in full swing, watched 
by four absorbed and breathless spectators. 
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So absorbed were dramatist and audience alike, 
that it was only Fraulein, who, half an hour later, 
heard a knock at the schoolroom door. 

“Come in!” she cried, and the door was flung 
open to admit Jones minor. 

Jones minor went to day-school in the morn- 
ing, and, in the afternoon, shared Dick’s tutor for 
Latin. He was a bullet-headed little boy in a 
knickerbocker suit, and the servants called him 
a “young limb.” 

“Come on, Dick!” he began. “It’s stopped 
raining, and’—— Then he paused abruptly, 
gasped a moment, and rubbed his eyes at the 
spectacle before him. Suddenly he doubled up 
with laughter. 

“My eye!” he exclaimed. “My eye! Playing 
with a Dolls’ House! A boy playing with a Dolls’ 
House. My ’—— 

Before he could mention this feature again, 
Betty sprang to her feet, her face as scarlet with 
rage as Dick’s with shame. 

“Go away, you stupid little thing!” she cried. 
“Dick can write plays and you can’t, so there! 
All you can do is to get kept in for your Latin 
exercises! And you’re too stupid to know that 
people who write splendid plays like Dick always 
play with dolls’ houses. It’s a way of helping 
them to do it, and” 

“Shut up, Betty!” interrupted Dick, who had 
recovered his coolness. “And just look here!” 
he remarked, turning to Jones minor, “I’m play- 
ing with this Dolls’ House because I want to play 
with it, and for nothing else. And if you don’t 
want to play, too, you can jolly well go. If you 
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like to stay you can just polish up that silver 
for the banquet. (He pointed in a lordly fashion 
to a pile of tin plates and dishes.) But that’s all 
you'll do. My sister sees to all the arranging. 
She’s an artist. I s’pose you don’t know what 
that is. But she’s it, anyway. So just you shut 
up, and don’t be any more of a fool than you can 
help. Give him the dishes, Sylvia, and that piece 
of leather, and if he likes not to be a little idjut, 
and not interrupt any more, he can stay.” 

Jones minor took the wash-leather meekly, and 
began without a word to rub the plates. He was 
learning what it was to be in the company of 
artists. 

Betty’s cheeks were still pink, but now it was 
the pinkness of delight. Dick resumed his part 
as stage-manager with coolness and assurance, 
sending Jones minor here and there for “ pro- 
perties ” whenever occasion arose. And till the 
tea-bell rang, ana long afterwards, the play held 
the stage—and the audience, including Jones 
minor. 
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An Idyl of Tamar-Side 


By HAROLD VALLINGS 


Author of “ By Dulvercombe Water,” etc, 


I. 


“You would miss Cowes, you know,” said Sir 
Charles. 

“T’m not sure,” murmured his daughter reflec- 
tively, “that I should mind that much.” 

“Dear Evelyn doesn’t really care for yachting, 
Charles—though you never will believe it,” added 
Lady Champernowne. 

Sir Charles grinned cynically. An egoist in 
grain, he could not believe that his own daughter 
failed to share his own pet craze. Also he was 
perfectly aware that the present Lady Champer- 
nowne, his handsome young second wife, could 
face with equanimity the proposed absence from 
home just now of her handsome young step- 
daughter. True, they were good friends, but a 
young wife condemned: by her husband’s pro- 
clivities to spend all the summer on Southampton 
Water, and much of the winter at Cannes, likes 
to make the most of her chances. If you must 
pass your life in yachting hotbeds, with but a 
rare glimpse of London or Paris, you like at 
least to be free from chaperonage through the 
cream of the summer season. 

“There’s another thing, Evelyn. You might 
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catch the measles from young Jack,” Sir Charles 
proceeded with a hesitating frown. 

“I would take worse risks than that,” the girl 
answered eagerly, “to be down in the country 
with Aunt Rose.” 

“I should myself prefer the Cowes week to 
rustication in a grubby farm-house: but there’s 
no accounting for tastes——whereabouts is 
this precious farm to which your aunt invites 
you?” 

“Some miles up the Tamar, on the Devon 
bank.” 

“What on earth will you do with yourself in 
the wilds?” 

“Jack has quite recovered from his measles, 
you know. He and I will be out canoeing and 
fishing all day.” 

“Capital!” put in Lady Champernowne. 
“There’s no better fun than fly-fishing from 
a canoe. You shall take my pet split-cane if 
you go.” 

“Now run away,” added her father curtly, 
“while I think it over.” 

Evelyn thereupon vanished from the room with 
the docility that her father always exacted from 
his womankind. 

“A queer whim, Ethel, isn’t it?” grumbled Sir 
Charles. “What has come to the girl? Ah, I 
have it—the broken engagement! That’s the 
maggot in her silly brain.” 

From his point of view a love-disappointment 
amply accounted for any vagary—even to a pre- 
ference for grubby farm-houses—on a woman’s 


part. Not that he quite understood the affair in 
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question, however. Evelyn had herself broken 
off her engagement, she said; but he hardly 
knew why. She seemed to like young Fitzurse 
well enough: but even a docile daughter does 
not always lay bare her soul to a self-wrapt 
parent, in whose esteem women rank just half 
a semi-tone above children. 

The wife drew a pace nearer, smiling signi- 
ficantly. 

“The engagement—just so, Charles! Do you 
incline to a renewal of it?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“TI have a piece of news "—she put forward an 
opened letter—“this is from Captain Fitzurse’s 
mother.” 

“Hum!” cried the husband, reading. “ Here’s 
a coincidence! That farm-house grows interest- 
ing.” 

“A judicious line to Captain Fitzurse 
would ”—— 

“No!” he snapped sharply. “Ill have no 
interference; none whatever. I'll have no 
feminine, catspawing fingers meddling in the 
affair.” 

“Very well. I will not write, then!” 

Sir Charles, but six months married, had an 
ear for her offended tone. He smiled an apology, 
and by way of further propitiation, adumbrated 
a confidence in exchange for his wife’s. 

“I’ve been doubting whether to speak about 
it, Ethel, but that letter I got this morning was 
important. I should like your opinion upon it.” 

“But fear my feminine catspawings, I sup- 
pose?” 
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“It’s from Evelyn’s uncle, Colonel Joyce Lud- 
low, in Calcutta. He’s seriously out of health, 
and talks of coming home as soon as possible.” 

“Ah!” The exclamation, full of vivid interest 
and curiosity, was followed by a silence as 
pregnant. 

“Shall I tell Evelyn?” he queried after a 
pause. 

“She would only agitate herself and fuss 
you.” 

“That’s what I fear. I hate feminine 
fussing.” 

“Then why not wait for more definite news, 
Charles?” 

“TI will.” 

“And, meanwhile, let her go to her aunt on 
the Tamar?” 

“T will. No writing to Fitzurse, mind!” 

“T agreed not to do so.” 

“Evelyn!” Her father’s call from the window 
needed no repetition. Evelyn came flying, 
breathless and radiant, across the lawn, for to 
her quick ear that summons carried a “ Yes” in 
it. Nor had she the least suspicion of the 
heightened importance she had won in her step- 
mother’s eyes during her brief absence. 

But, in point of fact, Evelyn was the acknow- 
ledged heiress of the uncle in question ;—and 
this sudden illness of a man hitherto notably 
robust materially affected her market value. 

“No thanks, child!” said Sir Charles peremp- 
torily. “I hate fuss. There’s the writing-table. 
Send your aunt a line of acceptance at once.” 

The girl obeyed with joyous alacrity; the 
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grubby farm-house vividly present to her, while 
she wrote, as the most desirable of havens. For, 
though her father might have been surprised to 
hear it, she had a proud, sensitive, scrupulous 
soul; from which Aunt Rose, and no one else 
in the world, could expel a whole brood of 
harassing anxieties. It was self-doubt, not senti- 
mental disappointment, that was troubling her 
now. 

“Look, Charles”’—Lady Champernowne was 
gazing musingly through the open window— 
“there’s to be a breeze after all, I believe. That 
little yawl is getting under way.” 

“Aha!” cried the yachtsman  exultingly. 
“Then we shall be able to stretch that new 
mainsail. Come, Ethel, let us see what sort of 
legs it will give the ‘ Kittiwake.’ ” 

The advent of a breeze served to disperse any 
lingering doubts and to satisfy everyone. Sir 
Charles hurried down to the landing-slip without 
wasting another thought upon his daughter’s 
whims and fancies. His wife prepared to follow 
him, assured that Evelyn was now safely off her 
hands for a few weeks—with a further possibility 
of being finally disposed of. 

“For, though I agreed not to write,” she mur- 
mured inwardly, “I said nothing about wiring. 
Frank Fitzurse has a quick wit—and shall have 
a chance of exercising it.” 


IT. 
“Oh, cousin Evelyn, isn’t it simply ripping?” 
“So it is, Jack! There’s no other word for it, 
though ‘ripping’ isn’t half strong enough. 
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There’s only one thing wanting—I wish you 
were coming with us, Auntie dear!” 

Mrs. Westcombe laughed gently. That was 
Evelyn all over. Her niece, she knew well, was 
never really satisfied until everyone about her 
was as happy as herself. 

“Make your mind easy, child,” she said 
placidly. “I will join you under the big oak 
—Jack knows the spot—for lunch, and hear all 
about your sport.” 

Evelyn was hardly recognizable for the same 
person as the rather distraite young woman who, 
with her maid, had slipped furtively away— 
dreading up to the last moment an embargo 
from her father—from Southampton Water. The 
aunt and cousin had given her a rapturous wel- 
come last night; and when young Jack retired, 
presumably to sleep, but in reality to tie August 
duns by the light of his bed-room candle, she 
had unburdened herself at length to the one 
person in the world who cared to understand 
her trouble. This morning she had sprung from 
sleep to revel like a rollicking schoolgirl in the 
gush of sunlight that came pouring through her 
lattice window. 

And now here was the sliding Tamar at their 
feet; here were their fly rods mounted, lunch 
packed, and two light canoes swinging upon the 
eddies by the shingle-spit. 

Aunt Rose, watching them embark and glide 
swiftly away through the shine and shadow, 
gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“The child was brooding,” so mused the 


watcher—“ and I’ve done well to get her down 
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here. I think she’s happily out of that engage- 
ment. I think Captain Fitzurse was simply in 
love with my brother’s heiress; and that Charles’s 
second marriage, with the remoteness of Evelyn’s 
other prospects, had a cooling effect upon him. 
The dear honest simple child needn’t have been 
so scrupulous and tender with him. She has 
seen the last of him now at any rate.” 

Mrs. Westcombe went into the farm-house 
where she and Jack were rusticating after the 
latter’s attack of measles, and established her- 
self with a sketch-book in the porch. But ere 
long she was surprised by the apparition of a 
man’s figure; and still more so to recognize 
it as that of her brother-in-law, George West- 
combe. 

Captain Westcombe looked just what he was, 
a keen young soldier lately home from a long 
spell of Indian service. Their greeting was 
warm—even affectionate on both sides; but 
hardly had George seated himself before, quite 
unconsciously, he gave a disagreeable little shock 
to his sister-in-law. 

For, proceeding to explain his unexpected 
arrival, he said: 

“You know Frank Fitzurse, to whom your 
niece was engaged?” 

“Yes, a little—why ?” 

“His uncle, Lord Tamarton, has lent him a 
little bachelor fishing-box about a mile from this. 
Fitzurse and I met up in town, and I’ve been 
staying with him here for some days. It was 
only this morning that I heard from home of 
your being down here with Jack.” 
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“Captain Fitzurse here—within a mile of us” 
—murmured the sister-in-law distressedly. 

“You don’t seem pleased, Rose?” 

“I care nothing for myself, but—oh, George! 
Evelyn has just arrived. She’s down there on 
the river at this moment.” 

The announcement, seemingly quite natural 
in its suddenness, was accompanied by a very 
keen glance. 

George Westcombe received it coolly—perhaps 
a thought too coolly. Self-control, carried a 
hair’s breadth too far, is to shrewd feminine eyes 
not less betraying than weakness. Mrs. West- 
combe was convinced now of what she had 
hitherto only suspected. 

“Miss Champernowne here?” he said, after a 
longer pause than he was conscious of. “ Well, 
that doesn’t seem to please you much either, 
Rose ?” 

“Tf only,” cried the other eagerly, “I could 
think of an excuse I would send her off at once, 
before she could hear your news.” 

“She probably knows it by now,” he answered 
dryly, “for, after dropping me here, Fitzurse went 
on down stream in the ‘ Berthon.’ ” 

“Ah!” she said dejectedly. “What I fear 
is "——-she hesitated; but George made no bid 
by word or glance for her further confidence. 
Perhaps he read her fears by the light of his 
own. 

They drifted accordingly into other topics; 
and later on Mrs. Westcombe suggested that 
they should stroll down the river bank to join 
the young people at lunch. “I suppose,” she 
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added with a rather fatalistic sigh, “we shall 
find your friend with them.” 

The forecast proved correct; and the expected 
scene had, moreover, a provokingly picturesque 
setting. For the big oak overhung one of the 
sweetest bends of the river, and the party 
beneath it seemed—at least to the eyes of two 
troubled observers—instinct with the spirit of 
their surroundings. 

Upon the edge of the shallow Evelyn and her 
small cousin sat motionless in their canoes, 
listening in rapt silence to the talk of Captain 
Fitzurse. Francis Fitzurse had stepped from his 
“Berthon ” dinghy and was lying among the 
brake-fern at the water’s edge, the sunlight 
trickling down between great mossed boughs 
upon his handsome face. The face was dark, 
richly hued, hardly that of an Englishman pure 
and simple. For in fact his mother had given 
Fitzurse the vivacity as well as the rich tints of 
her own Midi. 

The approaching pair stood for a moment 
watching the group. Neither cared to utter a 
word. 

Westcombe saw at a glance that his friend was 
taking trouble, and for him the simple phrase 
was conclusive. He considered that when Frank 
Fitzurse—with his Gallic verve and gaiety, his 
compelling tongue and worldly aplomb—was at 
pains to charm a woman, the result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Doubtless Frank was dis- 
covering anew a fascination which, as belonging 
to a mere fiancée, a conquered woman, had in 
due course palled upon him. His own idle 
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dreams, Westcombe perceived, begun some weeks 
since in a Sussex country-house, might as well 
be put aside once for all. In fact, a mere detri- 
mental should keep sternly aloof from sweet and 
charming girls of this sort. For even a detri- 
mental is apt to have dreams; and he was as 
human—in other words as great a fool—as the 
rest. 
George and his sister-in-law exchanged, in a 
single glance, the result of their reflections. 
“Only here these few hours—but already found 
and captured,” said the glance. “It’s a fatality!” 
Naturally it did not occur to either to say: 
“It’s a telegram! ” 


III. 


Mrs. Westcombe, perplexed by the sudden turn 
things had taken, lay awake that night trying 
to review the situation through her brother’s 
eyes. Her niece had come down to be soothed 
and cheered by herself, to boat and fish with an 
innocent small cousin—not to be made love to. 
What would Charles think of this unexpected 
development ? 

On the whole she believed he would welcome 
a renewal of the engagement to the nephew and 
heir of Lord Tamarton. As Evelyn’s chaperon, 
therefore, she need feel no great burden of re- 
sponsibility: but as the girl’s favourite aunt, who 
had long been almost a mother to her, she was 
aware that the case had other aspects. Evelyn 
was a thought too self-sacrificial. A person of 
more robust selfishness would have been a less 


anxious charge. 
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As to George, his coming was unfortunate : yet 
—Aunt Rose could not help admitting—a little 
piquant also. There was a certain romantic spice 
in the conjuncture. He had, of course, no 
chance, and would give no trouble; and there 
is a certain excitement in watching the behaviour 
of these quiet stoical men under the lash of fate. 

Could Aunt Rose have seen through a thin bed- 
room wall she would have discovered that Evelyn 
was awake also, and possibly a glimpse into 
Evelyn’s mind might have been a little perplex- 
ing to an anxious chaperon. 

“TI can’t quite make it out,” the girl was musing 
as she watched the play of a moonbeam across 
her quaint little rustic bed-chamber. “He 
seemed to like me a little before—yet we met 
quite coldly to-day. Frank surprised me too— 
in just the other way. He was more—is it pos- 
sible that Frank did care for me, that it was I, 
not he, who was cold? Can I have punished 
him for my own fault? Am I so horrid as that? 
Oh, I wish—at least I think I wish—that neither 
of them had come here to spoil my peace! ” 

Next day the four anglers met as a matter 
of course upon the river, and saw a good deal 
of each other. At least George Westcombe saw 
a good deal of his small nephew, and Fitzurse 
of his sometime fiancée. Other highly similar 
days followed; and Aunt Rose, assuming that 
events were drifting steadily in the direction she 
had feared all along, duly reported the case to 
her brother. For herself, she was resigned, 
though regretful, and conscientiously anxious to 
carry out her brother’s wishes. 
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Sir Charles replied in due course that “things 
couldn’t be better.” He also brusquely requested 
his sister not to indulge in any silly feminine 
plots and schemes. She was to leave well alone, 
to avoid above all things the woman’s trick of 
trying to squeeze events into the mould of her 
own wishes. The letter was curt, candid, and to 
a woman of sense and spirit sufficiently irritating. 

“Well,” she murmured, flushing resentfully, 
“it is at least a comfort to have one’s duty clearly 
defined—and to know that it consists in doing 
nothing! I shall do mine thoroughly——it is 
just possible that the case is less simple than I 
imagined—but clearly it is no affair of mine. I’m 
simply a chaperon disarmed: a mere amiable, 
quite irresponsible looker-on.” 

As it chanced, the disarmed chaperon was to 
take part in the programme to-day. Jack and 
Evelyn were to row her up in the old farm-boat 
to lunch with Captain Fitzurse and George in 
the Combe woods. Thither they started in due 
course, young Jack filling the slumberous, sun- 
smitten river reaches with chatter and laughter, 
and Evelyn also unusually happy—or excited. 
Aunt Rose could hardly say which; but, follow- 
ing her assigned role, eschewed speculation and 
analysis. The girl’s mood might be puzzling— 
but it was no concern of hers. 

Captain Fitzurse was a perfect host, and his 
luncheon under the deep shade of the Combe 
woods quite an idyllic affair. His attentions to 
Evelyn were unobtrusive, delicate, though un- 
mistakable. But the brightness left her as the 


meal proceeded. 
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After lunch the restless Jack was fortunate 
enough to find a dipper’s nest in a great mossed 
rock, and promptly dragged off his mother and 
his host to see it. Evelyn, feeling languid, stayed 
at the temporary camp. George, playing general 
utility man as usual, had gone to bale out the 
leaky old farm-boat. 

For a time Evelyn sat alone, propped against a 
beech-trunk, enwrapped by the deep silence of 
the summer woodland. Fate was kind to her, 
she felt, not in the matter of romantic surround- 
ings, which were nothing to her now, but in 
giving her solitude—which was everything. The 
girl had large grey eyes, rich, tender, dark- 
fringed. As she lay back, motionless, they grew 
larger with brooding thoughts, and presently 
with tears. She suppressed the tears, but let the 
thoughts run on unchecked. 

Westcombe, returning presently to the glade, 
smiled with grim pleasure to find it deserted; to 
him also solitude was a welcome thing. 

He did not perceive the reclining figure, half- 
hidden by the tall bracken. He _ stepped 
stealthily, as though fearing to be caught, to- 
wards the flannel coat in whose pocket was his 
cigarette case. Snatching up the case in haste, 
he dropped it: and the sound caught Evelyn’s 
ear. She half rose in momentary alarm. 

Their eyes met before either had time for self- 
adjustment: met and told, clearly and plainly, 
the same story. They told each other the truth, 
though honestly anxious to lie. It was for 
them both a most highly charged, illuminating 
moment; a moment whose occurrence the 
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anxious chaperon, left to her own sense of duty, 
would have been careful to prevent. 

Evelyn saw, but did not share, the man’s 
bitterness. She was thankful to know his secret, 
scarcely sorry that she had betrayed hers. She 
could trust him absolutely ; and—seeing that she 
had come to a clear decision—herself also. She 
had made up her mind last night that if there 
were no change in Frank to-day, if he still pre- 
sented himself in the guise of penitent chivalrous 
lover, she must accept him. There was no 
change; and when his proposal, now hovering 
in the air, should be accomplished, she had her 
answer ready. 

“The others have left us to amuse each other,” 
she said quietly. “Shall we go for a paddle on 
the river?” 

The man understood at a touch, and responded 
not only to her words, but to her voice and 
speaking eyes. He was not going to fail her, to 
come short by a hair’s breadth of the ideal she 
had formed of him. She might be sacrificing 
herself with too nice a scrupulosity: that was 
no affair of his. His business was to accept her 
unspoken verdict of Hopeless, and to abide by 
it. They were going to be alone together now 
for the last time, to say farewell in heart though 
the word must not cross their lips. 

The absolute surrender to her will of this strong 
self-contained man thrilled the girl to the finger- 
tips. She was gentle, feminine herself—rather 
weak, she feared—yet she could lead him. The 
wonder of it lay upon her like a spell, incompre- 
hensible yet exquisite. It lifted her above 
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and beyond herself. How to make this their 
last hour flawless in beauty—something that in 
his memory and hers might crystallize into a 
perfect gem—that was her only thought. 

They walked in silence down to the river. 
Fitzurse’s light “ Berthon” seemed obviously the 
craft to choose. Neither thought of touching it. 
They stepped into the heavy farm-boat, and 
Westcombe shoved off into the full sun- 
blaze. 

Almost at once they were back in the Sussex 
days again—but with a difference. There had 
been a vista before them then: hazy, yet with 
dim tracks for hope to feel its way along. A 
black wall closed the vista now. Yet, in her 
uplifted mood, the girl was resolved that this 
farewell hour should not be given over to mere 
sentimental sadness. She wanted, not only a 
piece of the man’s soul to be kept and treasured, 
but of his plain, workaday life as well. West- 
combe was led, almost before he was aware, into 
talk of the Frontier campaign he had served: of 
his hope of others to come, of his men—proud, 
high-mettled Sikhs, even to speak of whom is 
kindling to the true soldier. Unconsciously he 
revealed himself, as in the former days, to the 
woman he loved. Here was a man, she felt, with 
a real grip upon life; modest of speech, yet full 
of the steadfast, deep-glowing fire that a great 
Empire requires of her working sons. 

While he talked, with the power and fervour 
of a quiet man stirred to rare self-expression, they 
drifted through sunlit stillness round the wooded 
bends of the Tamar. Evelyn was more than 
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satisfied: the idyllic last hour had the very 
quality and atmosphere that she desired. 

And what of the man for whom she thought 
fit—thought herself in honour bound—to sacrifice 
herself? 

Neither of them knew the real Francis Fitzurse. 
He and Westcombe, chums in their Winchester 
days, had scarcely met since. The latter’s pre- 
sence here was the result of a mere chance 
meeting at a London club. Evelyn—dreamy, 
idealistic, pure-minded—had been debarred by 
her own qualities from comprehending those of 
her betrothed. Fitzurse was, in fact, beneath a 
brilliant surface, ordinary to the core. Extrava- 
gance had had the not uncommon efiect of 
bringing to the surface the sordid stuff present 
in all ordinary clay. His engagement had been 
one of inclination, to begin with; but Rose 
Westcombe had guessed rightly that Sir Charles’s 
second marriage, coupled with the unbroken 
robustness of Colonel Ludlow, had made a 
difference. At any rate Evelyn’s immediate 
prospects had hardly been clear-cut enough to 
dazzle a man heavily harassed by debts and 
duns. 

As to his late change of attitude, that was 
inspired by Lady Champernowne’s telegram; 
though, as it happened, he had but partly caught 
its drift. Wiring, as she did, behind Sir Charles’s 
back, she had been intentionally cautious, and 
actually rather cryptic. But the message, if not 
illuminating—save as to the fact of Evelyn’s 
presence at the farm—was timely. For Fitzurse 
was just now in daily expectation of a visit from 
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his uncle and guardian, Lord Tamarton, who had 
latterly been moved to pry too closely into the 
affairs of his nephew, and had perhaps lent him 
the fishing box of set purpose. At any rate he 
was now coming down upon him, after the per- 
nicious practice of guardians and heavy fathers, 
and Fortune had provided the very buffer 
required for the breaking of that threatened 
onset. Lord Tamarton, who had greatly ap- 
proved of his engagement, would find him on 
the verge—or apparently so—of a renewal of 
that steadying compact. So it was that, while 
Evelyn was giving the final touches to her own 
renunciation, Fitzurse was devoting himself to 
the propitiation of Aunt Rose. 

Yet it is fair to say that he was again slightly 
in love with his ex-fiancée. Down here, in these 
rustic depths, her charms were so far effective 
that the prospect of a second betrothal—sup- 
posing his uncle’s frame of mind should make 
it essential—could be faced with moderate 
equanimity. 

IV. 

Young Jack was an honest lad, with much of 
the true sportsman’s fibre in his composition: so 
that when, as now, the blazing weather precluded 
fly-fishing, he laid his rod aside. The rule of 
the water was “artificial fly only,” or he could 
have done something with natural baits. He 
held to the rule sternly until his hungry glance 
chanced one day upon a superlatively fine trout, 
whose haunt was a bushed pool at the mouth of 
a small brook that entered the river some three 
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or four hundred yards above the farm. There 
was no room for a cast here: it was a case of 
“dapping” or nothing. 

“A couple of fern-webs,” sighed the lad, “or 
a fat moth dropped over his nose in the dusk, 
and "—— He rose from his knees with a heavy 
sigh. 

For a day and night the thought of the great 
trout inflamed the boy’s imagination. Then he 
laid the case before three separate umpires. 

“Lawk! who’ll know, Master Jack?” said Jan 
the farm-boy. “I’d rip un’ out zure ’nough, ef 
I was yeu!” 

“Go in and win, young ’un,” said Captain 
Fitzurse lightly. “Rules be damned!” 

“It would be poaching,” said Uncle George 
simply. “Don’t be a poacher, Jack!” 

Jack, heavily tormented, held out for another 
twenty-four hours, at the end of which the 
tempter, Jan, finished him. Jan did it with 
some wasp-grubs, the deadliest of deadly lures. 

“Them’ll vetch un’ out!” he whispered. “ Yeu 
goo up-along avore anyone can stop ’ee!” 

So Jack found himself, with a seared conscience 
and a throbbing pulse, peering down into the 
“sockdollager’s” hover. Yes, he was at home, 
gently oaring himself a foot or so below the sur- 
face, every spot on his broad side visible to the 
eager eyes above him. 

Jack, lying like a snake among the bracken, 
gently filipped a fat grub into the pool. The big 
trout moved an inch or two; stopped; shot 
forward and back again like a flash. The grub 
had gone down his throat. 
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“Aha! Grub No. 2 will have a hook in him, 
old boy!” muttered J = perspiring with excite- 
ment. 

But as he was feeling de his rod there came, to 
his bitter chagrin, a sound of oars and of voices. 
A boat was passing up under the near bank of 
the river. 

“Well, if you want downright brutal mine, 
I can’t say that I really wish it "—the words rose 
clearly to the hidden angler. “Yet—to please 
you, uncle—I’m willing to go through with it. 
That’s how I stand.” 

That one word “uncle” was a keen shock to 
young Jack; for the voice was that of Fitzurse, 
and the “uncle” must be Lord Tamarton—the 
owner of the fishing. Jack now burned with the 
consciousness that he was indeed a poacher. He 
flattened himself and lay motionless among the 
fern. 

“So far as I am concerned, you are free to please 
yourself.” This time it was the uncle who spoke. 

“Thanks, ‘avunculus.’ Then I shall go no 
further. Her step-mother, who always be- 
friended me, seems anxious to bring us together 
again; but—if you are really willing "—— 

“I said so plainly enough.” 

“Then I’ll keep my freedom.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” Lord Tamarton an- 
swered very dryly, “for the girl’s sake. I 
much fear you have been playing with her, 
Frank, in a way that does you little credit. Your 
mind is quite made up?” 

“Quite. I’m dead against the yoke.” 

“Then I’ll tell you a piece of news.” The 
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uncle’s voice was cynical as well as dry now. 
“You asked me, in view of your anxiety about 
that horse, to open any wire that might arrive 
in your absence "—— 

“Yes, yes—what news of ‘ Slipshod?’ ” 

“There’s none. You were up the river when 
this arrived. It is from the friend ‘who seems 
anxious, etc., and announces the death of 
Colonel Joyce Ludlow. You’ve decided, you 
see, to let a fortune in fact, not in prospectu, 
slip through your fingers.” 

“T think not,” the nephew retorted quickly and 
coolly. “I shall renew the engagement this 
evening—before I can be supposed to know any- 
thing of this. Lady Champernowne will never 
betray me.” 

The boat now moving on, Lord Tamarton’s 
rejoinder was unheard by Jack. The boy rose 
and shook himself; hardly aware, in the tense 
state of his feelings, that he had been listening 
to a private conversation. But, with recovery, 
the little heeded words came back to him. 
Colonel Ludlow?—why, of course, that was 
Evelyn’s Uncle Joyce—and Evelyn herself the 
heiress who was to be snapped up in such haste! 

The boy flushed hotly as the full truth dawned 
upon him. It was nothing to him now that, in 
turning poacher, he had inadvertently turned 
eavesdropper as well. He was full of wrath 
against the man who had spoken so lightly of 
Cousin Evelyn. Yes, and the man’s light tone 
had jarred upon Lord Tamarton too. Even a 
small boy could realise that, now that the whole 
situation was clear to him. 
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Some ten minutes later young Jack burst, with 
a flaming face, into his cousin’s bedroom and 
poured forth his story. 

Evelyn, shocked and amazed, dropped heavily 
upon the edge of her bed. 

“Never mind, dear!” cried the breathless small 
boy. “He’s a beast—and I’ll tell him so to his 
face, if you like!” 

The girl was honest to the core. She was more 
shocked by Fitzurse’s self-exposure than by the 
news which had occasioned it. This one glimpse 
into the real Fitzurse had a marvellous effect in 
clearing her whole vision. He had never suffered 
a pang on her account. He was ordinary, even 
to the point of sordidness. He was coming this 
evening to “ renew his engagement ”"—the phrase, 
coming hot from his lips, made her cheek flame 
redly as the boy’s. She tried to turn her thoughts 
to poor Uncle Joyce—but could not. She had 
always liked him: she could and would honestly 
grieve for him—but not now. She was too 
honest to deceive herself. Her own personal 
crisis filled every corner ofher brain. She was free! 

She was free, but she must act quickly. Her 
father might be wiring to her even now. In an 
hour’s time, perhaps, the news would reach Aunt 
Rose—and George. She must see George before— 
before he knew that a large fortune was on the 
point of dropping into her lap. 

“Uncle George? What do you want him for, 
Cousin Evelyn? He’s downstream somewhere. 
I pressed my canoe upon him because I wanted 
him out of the way—of my poaching, you know. 
Hullo!—are you off?” 
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She was already flitting from the room. Jack 
watched her surprisedly from the window. She 
strolled with a casual air down to the water’s 
edge, stepped into her canoe and drifted away 
downstream. 


V. 


The summer twilight was brooding richly upon 
river and mead as two canoes came slowly up 
through the alder-shadows. Nearing the farm, 
one of them shot forward, its occupant throwing 
back a glance and a dainty little gesture to her 
companion. A moment later she slid into the 
full light of the afterglow, which revealed her to 
a pair of expectant eyes. 

“Back at last, child? I was getting a little 
anxious about you.” 

“T’m sorry, Auntie, dear.” 

“Wait—lI’ll help you out of the canoe—that’s it. 
There is someone waiting to see you, Evelyn.” 

The last words were spoken in a low, rather 
solemn tone. 

“Tt is Frank, no doubt.” 

“Tt is, Evelyn—and I think "—— 

“So do I, Aunt Rose,” she put in quietly. 

“Will you see him at once, dear?” 

“Yes—at once.” 

Aunt Rose was visibly agitated. She told 
herself bitterly that she was disarmed, tongue- 
tied; or otherwise—but perhaps it was better 
so. Had she spoken at all, she would have said 
too much. 


Evelyn walked steadily, with a certain hard- 
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ness in her eyes, up the garden and into the 
farm-house porch. 

In a few minutes’ time—long-drawn miserable 
minutes to Rose Westcombe—Fitzurse emerged 
and passed away into the lane. Immediately 
afterwards Evelyn came down the garden-path, 
erect and hard-eyed as before. 

“Well, Evelyn?” 

“I’m engaged, Aunt,” the girl answered 
simply. 

It was the issue that Aunt Rose had been 
looking for all along, nerving herself to meet 
with a good grace. Yet she was more inclined 
to weep like a girl than utter gracious words. 

“T hope and trust, dear,” she began at length 
faintly—but she was allowed to go no further. 
For suddenly Evelyn’s arms were about her neck, 
and Evelyn’s whisper was in her astonished 
ear. 

“Tt’s all right, auntie darling! Don’t look so 
miserable—I can’t bear to see you. I’m not 
going to marry Frank, but "—— 

“Not George?” gasped the stunned chaperon. 

“Yes—Captain George Westcombe, of the 
220th Sikhs.” 

“Oh—Evelyn! What will your father say to 
me?” 

“I fancy he will say most of it to me,” said 
Evelyn firmly. “And I feel quite strong enough 
to bear it. I may have been weak at times,” she 
concluded proudly with shining eyes, “but I’m 
strong now!” 

“ But—George is nothing but a poor man ”"—— 

“And I fear—I much fear—that I’m a rich 
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woman.” The girl pointed as she spoke to a 
sloping meadow-path along which Fitzurse’s 
figure was now rapidly receding. Aunt Rose, 
following her glance, saw he was met and 
stopped by a second figure—that of a boy with 
a bicycle. 

“T think that is the telegraph boy from Wood- 
combe,” she murmured, “though it is difficult 
to be sure in the dusk.” 

“T think it is. Will you go to meet him, dear 
aunt, while I call up George from the river?” 

Rose Westcombe, not unwilling to postpone 
her meeting with George for a little, went 
meekly away up the garden. 

A low silver-tone call went floating down the 
shadowy river, a canoe glided up in response 
to it, and two lovers came together again in the 
twilight. 
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The Comedy of Elections 
By CECIL CHESTERTON 


THE comedy as well as the tragedy of human life 
consists, generally speaking, in the perennial 
clash of the romantic credulities of man with the 
hard and often ugly realities of his surroundings. 
And to those who are sufficiently free from the 
typical illusions of the partisan to appreciate it, 
there is no comedy in the world so delicately 
ironical as the comedy which is publicly enacted 
at every parliamentary and municipal election. 
To the heated and vociferously applausive 
elector at a mass meeting the struggle appears 
one between political light and political darkness. 
If he be a Liberal the one candidate will appear 
to represent such imposing abstractions as Free- 
dom, Progress, Purity, Civil and Religious 
Equality, while the other stands for what is 
impressively (though quite unmeaningly) called 
Reaction. If he be a Conservative the conditions 
will of course be reversed. The Tory candidate 
will be the champion of order and patriotism, the 
Liberal of Anarchy and Disruption. The candi- 
date himself has generally heard and said all this 
so often that he has come to believe it to be true. 
But the battle is not really fought out between 
candidates or between mobs. The battle is 
fought out between two organisations of astute 
and wholly disillusioned wire-pullers, to whom 
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the candidates are mere puppets and the enthusi- 
astic electors just so many “ brute votes.” 

A full insight into the inwardness of politics is 
impossible without a proper understanding of the 
character of the electorate. Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert 
(the most incisive of the modern Realists) once 
called upon the world to rejoice “with loud 
fal-lal ” 

That Nature always does contrive 

That every boy and every gal 
That’s born into this world alive 
Is either a little Liberal 

Or else a little Conservative. 
That is a very accurate statement of the facts, 
but it does not exhaust them. There are in every 
constituency two comparatively small groups of 
earnest Liberals on the one side and of earnest 
Conservatives on the other. These are the men 
who are interested in politics, by which I do not 
of course mean that they have ever thought 
about politics, but they have steeped themselves 
in the rhetoric of their particular sect, and dis- 
play the same sort of lively, though uninformed, 
partisanship which leads people who have hardly 
ever spoken to a University man to become 
passionately “Oxford” or “Cambridge” on boat- 
race day. These are the men who can always 
be relied upon to vote, and to vote straight for 
the party ticket. The wire-pullers count on 
them, make use of them as canvassers, and profit 
by their romantic excitement on the polling day. 
But it is not on them that the issue depends. 

These two groups taken together make up but 
a small part of the electorate. Between them lie 
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the masses of what the French Revolutionists 
called “ Frogs of the Marsh,” and the Americans 
call “Mugwumps.” But even with these Mr. 
Gilbert’s law generally holds good. Nine-tenths 
of them call themselves either Liberal or Con- 
servative, and if they vote at all usually vote for 
their party. But frequently they do not vote at 
all, and the winning side is the side which can 
bring most of its more or less reluctant supporters 
to the poll. That is the real secret of what is 
called “the swing of the pendulum.” The 
number of electors who voted Liberal in 1892 and 
Conservative in 1895 was probably very small. 
What turned the scale was the fact that many 
Conservatives stayed at home in the former, and 
many Liberals in the latter case. Doubtless the 
sudden introduction of a new and very exciting 
issue like Home Rule or the South African War 
will lead some men to vote against their party. 
But such issues are rare. Generally it is the man 
who does not vote who wins elections for his 
opponents. That is why in Ireland, where every 
man is a politician, there is no perceptible 
“swing of the pendulum” and practically no 
change in the representation. 

Once these facts are grasped it becomes obvious 
why the organisation matters so much and the 
candidate so comparatively little. It is true that 
a man with the specific genius of a demagogue 
can sometimes force his way into Parliament in 
spite of the wire-pullers. It is also true that an 
able and energetic candidate sitting down to 
besiege a hostile constituency can sometimes, if 
he possess unlimited patience and a cool realistic 
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insight into the popular mind, turn a Radical 
majority into a Tory one or vice versa. But in 
most cases the ideally “good” candidate is the 
man with plenty of money, plenty of motor cars 
at his disposal, plenty of “local influence ” (that 
is to say, facilities for direct and indirect bribery), 
and no ideas. Above all he must be a romantic 
and easily illuded person who will be content to 
fancy himself the leader of a victorious demo- 
cracy without ever suspecting that he is really 
the helpless tool of a particularly sordid caucus. 

In addition to the partisans and the mug- 
wumps there are in every constituency a certain 
number of electors with a fixed idea, such as 
Total Abstinence or Anti-Vaccination. These it 
is the aim of the candidate to placate as much 
as may be, and in most cases he grossly over- 
estimates their power to injure him. The 
average candidate is the most credulous of men, 
and it is often possible for five men in a back 
room to intimidate him to an extent which would 
seem incredible. In the election of 1885 an 
aristocratic Liberal candidate, who was contest- 
ing a London constituency, had against him a 
Conservative and a Socialist. He professed him- 
self in private, it is said, quite assured of victory 
over the Conservative, but concerning the 
Socialist he shook his head ominously. Of 
course all the workmen would vote for the 
working class candidate, and it was to be feared 
that he would head the poll with a decisive 
majority. As things eventually turned out the 
Conservative got in, while the Socialist received 
exactly thirty-five votes! 
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The same would probably be found true 
(indeed the recent Whitby contest would seem to 
prove it true) in the case of the much dreaded 
Temperance Vote. The independent elector is 
only effective in so far as he is prepared to put 
his convictions on one particular point in the 
foremost place and vote for the man who pledges 
himself to it irrespective of party and of general 
policy. Now this is only possible either in the 
case of a man so foolish that he really thinks the 
Unmuzzling of Dogs more important than the 
good government of the Empire, or in the case 
of a man so wise that he can perceive the 
emptiness of the whole party struggle and the 
overwhelming importance of problems of which 
neither party takes account. And neither type 
is very common. There may be a large number 
of Teetotalers in a given constituency, but the 
manner of Liberal Teetotalers who would vote for 
a Conservative Teetotaler rather than for a 
Liberal Brewer or of Conservative Teetotalers 
who would under similar circumstances vote for 
a Liberal will necessarily be very small. And 
it is only these whose Teetotalism counts 
electorally. 

Of course where a considerable body of men 
really does take up a position of independence 
and vote as its own special interests dictate it 
becomes formidable. The Irish Vote, given to 
one party or the other for considerations exclu- 
sively Irish, has carried many elections during 
the last twenty-five years. Again the Liberal 
victories at recent by-elections have probably 
been due in the main to the Nonconformist vote 
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having gone solid for the first time since 1885. 
The power of the Liquor Trade is a phenomenon 
of the same kind. And of the same kind once 
again is the growing determination of the Trade 
Unionist to vote for the Secretary of his Union 
without distinction of party. 

I have spoken of the electorate rather as if it 
were a solid mass, but it must not be forgotten 
that it is sub-divided not only into parties but 
into classes. Although there is a strong family 
resemblance between the temper of the gentleman 
in his club and the temper of the workman 
in his third class railway carriage. 

With the possible exception of the best type of 
professional man and the best type of skilled 
artizan there is little to choose between the 
different sections of the electorate in respect of 
ignorance and prejudice. But the ignorance is 
of a different kind and the prejudices have a 
different colour. 

The party division cuts right across the class 
divisions. This is too much forgotten by those 
who suppose the Liberal Party to be in some way 
more “democratic” than the Conservative. The 
very rich and the very poor are to be found in 
both camps, and the middle class is divided in 
the same way, generally according to its religious 
bias. 

In London the rich elector is generally a Con- 
servative. He classes Radicals, Socialists, Irish 
Roman Catholics and Atheists together with a 
fine disregard of their internecine struggles. He 
is convinced that all the ills of the age are due to 
Trades Unions which get up strikes and make 
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men drink. In London, as I say, he is a Con- 
servative, but in the North he is often a Liberal. 
In either case he is a nuisance to all serious 
reformers. He is the most difficult kind of 
elector to canvass, because he resents the 
entrance of a canvasser into his house as he 
resents the entrance of any human being into his 
first class railway carriage. 

The clerk is also a Conservative in London, and 
generally elsewhere. Though his economic con- 
dition is worse often than that of many workmen, 
he has a caste feeling more violent than that of 
the proudest aristocrat, and hates the workman 
with fanatical violence. Though he has probably 
less fight in him than any other class—for the 
gentleman and the workman have a tradition of 
fighting, and he has none—he is a furious Jingo, 
and takes a not very healthy pleasure in the 
spectacular side of war. 

The most ignorant and the most politically 
debased part of the electorate is the class of small 
shopkeepers. I do not say they are to blame for 
this. They have a hard struggle to live at all, 
and the burden of public expenditure presses on 
them with frightful severity. Accordingly their 
one thought is to keep down the rates, and they 
urge this upon parliamentary and municipal 
candidates without discrimination, for they have 
no more idea of the machinery of English govern- 
ment than they have of the importance of the 
public services for which they are paying. Like 
the clerk, the shopkeeper dislikes and despises 
the workman. But his dislike is coloured by 
the traditional Puritanism of his class. He 
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mingles with his sense of social superiority a still 
stronger sense of moral superiority. That all 
workmen get drunk is the first article of his 
political creed. His livelihood depends upon his 
magnifying the high social standing of his neigh- 
bourhood, and he accordingly comes to believe 
the most grotesque conceptions which serve to 
flatter it. When I was canvassing in South St. 
Pancras I found the tradesmen there intent on 
thwarting any scheme for creating a tolerable 
system of transit for London, lest the presence of 
electric trams should defame the aristocratic 
splendour and seclusion of the Euston Road! 

I have already said that the professional man 
and the skilled artizan are the two most intelli- 
gent types of elector. It is impossible to do any 
canvassing among the latter class without 
conceiving a very real respect for it. The 
artizans are as a class as much superior to the 
clerks and tradesmen as they are to the unskilled 
labourers. If they form an aristocracy in the 
working class world, at least they have the 
manners of an aristocracy. And they have better 
things than good manners; they have real intelli- 
gence and public spirit, and have been trained 
by Trade Unionism in that self-restraining 
citizenship which is its best lesson. Like all 
other classes they are divided on politics, but 
their choice of a party is generally much more 
intelligent. Sometimes a certain high democratic 
self-respect makes the artizan a Radical. Some- 
times an intense patriotism or a belief (as in 
Lancashire) that the Tory party is more keen on 


social reform makes him a Tory. Often enough 
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again he is neither Liberal nor Tory, but Socialist, 
and whether Socialism be sound or unsound its 
acceptance undoubtedly indicates a certain alert- 
‘ness of mind and readiness for new ideas. 

Below this class is the populace, the great mass 
of unskilled labour, which is ignorant but 
ingrainedly idealistic. Generally its idealism 
runs in the direction of extravagant patriotism, 
but its Jingoism is infinitely more honourable 
than the Jingoism of the clerk, for it is the 
Jingoism of men who would be quite willing to 
fight—indeed who do fight, for after all it is from 
this class that the army is largely recruited. 
Of all classes this is probably the one most 
influenced by the personality of the candidate, 
for it is full of kindliness and a kind of humility, 
and will attach itself devotedly to a gentleman, 
especially if he can make it laugh. It regards all 
politics as more or less of a joke,—which under 
existing conditions is perhaps the sanest way of 
looking at them,-—and is much the most amusing 
class tu canvass, owing to its highly developed 
powers of repartee. It is also the pleasantest and 
most hospitable, being the only class that 
welcomes the canvasser. And it is good to be 
welcomed,—if only as a joke! 

No one who has done much canvassing or 
electioneering will ever believe again in the 
reality of the “appeals to the National Con- 
science,” of which the newspapers are so fond. 
The experienced canvasser knows how little they 
affect the life of the people,—how typical was 
the old woman at Rennes, who, when told that 
the crowd was awaiting the arrival of the man 
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with whose name Europe was ringing, asked 
“Dreyfus? .. . Whois Dreyfus?” Any illusions 
that I myself may have had on the subject were 
finally disposed of by my experiences at the 
London County Council election of 1904. I had 
been told in a hundred leading articles and 
innumerable platform speeches that the election 
was going to turn on the Religious Question in 
the schools. But when I had had a day or two’s 
canvassing, I discovered that the majority of the 
inhabitants were quite indifferent to the “Ques- 
tion,” if indeed they had ever heard of its 
existence. Out of the hundreds I visited only 
two made the smallest reference to the issue, 
which was supposed to be convulsing the 
country, and one of these was an Irishman. I 
came away convinced that the parent who 
demands “definite religious teaching” and the 
parent who protests against “the priest in the 
school” are two figments of the journalistic 
imagination. As indeed are most other idealistic 
versions of the British Elector. 
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The Pipe from the Rue Pignon 


By ARTHUR RANSOME 
Author of “ The Stone Lady,” “The Souls of the Streets,” etc, 


On the day when I went out to come back with 
the curious pipe you are examining, which is 
indeed one of the most interesting in my collec- 
tion, little Victorine, who was then a sewing 
girl living in a garret above my room, pinned a 
scarlet carnation in my buttonhole. She felt, 
she said, that in summer time a man without a 
flower was not properly clothed. So she brought 
me a flower every morning when she came down 
to tidy my room for me, my room in the Quartier 
Latin, for I was a Bohemian twenty years ago, 
though my parents were still living and had a 
nice house at Passy. Victorine, perhaps you 
have noticed, has the most charming little hands, 
and it was pleasant to feel them busied about my 
breast. On that day I did not rise till twelve 
o’clock, and she gave me a scarlet carnation when 
I set out. “Eh, but you look fine, Monsieur 
Philippe,” she said, little flatterer that she is. 
It was cold out, and I came back for my over- 
coat, and buttoned it over the flower, that I had 
already forgotten, before setting out for déjeuner 
and the Rue Pignon. The Rue Pignon is a 
curious little street, one of that crowd of small 
alleys and byways whose inhabitants seldom see 
any Parisians but themselves. It makes one 
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thread of an intricate maze by the river, between 
the Boulevard St. Michel and Notre Dame. You, 
Sir, being an Englishman and a stranger to Paris, 
should go there, but you must take a guide. 1 
would accompany you myself, had not Victorine 
made me promise never again to visit the street 
that gave me the pipe that you hold in your 
hand. 

My friend, M. Cheval—he is a rising man in the 
education department now—had told me that in 
that labyrinthine and seldom penetrated quarter 
were a number of foreign shops, where Eastern 
things could be found. He is a collector himself, 
and was so even in those student days, and, 
knowing of my mania for pipes, which was then 
in its first intensity, told me, when, in the 
course of his own researches, he noticed an odd 
little tobacconist’s, full of interesting devices for 
the use of all nationalities of smokers. I had 
copied the address, which he had been good 
enough to note for me, and having at last found 
time for my purpose—there is so little spare time 
in this happy Paris—set out to the other side of 
the Boulevard St. Michel, lunched in a tiny 
restaurant, and threaded the little streets in 
search of the Rue Pignon. 

I found it, one of those brown, crooked, 
irregular streets, just like its neighbours, most of 
the shops in it with their shutters up, and a 
notice “to let” pasted across, the others, little 
taverns with no advertisement but a few greasy 
chairs on the pavement outside, small feeding 
houses, shops full of birds in dirty cages, and 
dealers flaming with rugs, old clothes of gaudy 
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colours, bright Eastern ware, and all manner of 
exotic merchandise. There seemed to be no 
names on the shops, and I had walked nearly 
the length of the street before I noticed on the 
opposite side a shop painted in dingy green and 
red, with the sign “Tabac” over its window. I 
walked across and looked in. What pipes were 
there! Meerschaums, brown clays, “scalded in 
the cauldron,” as they say, that smoke better than 
the finest meerschaums, several charming speci- 
mens of opium pipes, one a beauty made from 
metal and ornamented with Chinese characters, 
and innumerable red and black clays of all sizes 
and designs. In one corner of the window was 
a hookah, enamelled in blue and red and gold, 
with a bowl of ruddy Levant clay and a jewelled 
mouthpiece. In the other was a grotesque figure 
of blackened metal, an Indian god perhaps, with 
an incongruous Marseilles pipe balanced between 
the divine lips and the divine right hand. This 
pipe took my fancy. It would sound well to have 
smoked a pipe after a god. Also, it did not look 
very expensive. I had decided to let myself run 
to seven or eight francs in my purchase. 

You see that I was then but an amateur col- 
lector, caring not for the real value or rarity of 
the pipes, but just for any oddity that made them 
interesting to me and gave me a story. I had 
a story to tell about every pipe in my collection. 
Also you must remember that I was but a poor 
man then, for my first play was not produced 
till a couple of years afterwards. 

But the pipe is not a Marseilles pipe you say? 
True. You shall hear how it was that I did not 
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get the pipe that I saw in the window. I stepped 
inside the shop, which was very close and hot. 
There were two people within. One, who 
crouched cross-legged on a raised flat divan 
close behind the counter, had a head with no 
hair on it at all so far as I could see. He had a 
high, narrow skull, with a scarlet skull cap on 
the peak of it. The whole of the skin of his face 
and brow was covered with small latitudinal 
wrinkles, and was of that curious and repulsive 
bleached brown that is characteristic of Moors 
long resident in more temperate climates than 
their own. He was clothed in some sort of 
Oriental dress, disguised by his bent and seated 
position. The other, who lifted his head towards 
me from a pipe he was examining, was a short, 
neatly clothed man, with dark hair, rather long, 
an energetic moustache, and a careless little 
beard. He was standing with his back to the 
counter, facing the wall on the right hand of the 
entrance, which was covered with fantastically 
carved and decorated pipes. I did not then know 
that he was M. Deldét, a very monomaniac of a 
collector, a delight of curiosity mongers, and 
almost a fanatic in his zeal after odd specimens 
of Oriental luxuries. 

I bowed to the man on the divan behind the 
counter. “Good morning,” I said, unbuttoning 
my overcoat. “There is a queer little pipe of 
Marseilles clay in the hands of that idol in the 
window. I’ll have it if the price is not ruinous.” 
I gave a little twist to Victorine’s poor scarlet 
carnation, which had been sadly crushed under 
the lapel of my coat. 
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“Certainly, Monsieur,” he replied, and then 
fixed so odd a stare on my buttonhole that I 
fingered my necktie, thinking that something 
must be wrong with my dress. “But, Monsieur, 
one moment. I had forgotten. The pipe you 
were good enough to order.” He leant down and 
reached under the counter. 

As I told you, I had never been in the place 
before. “But I have not ordered any pipe,” I was 
about to exclaim, when I was checked by the 
look in his extraordinary eyes. 

“Shall I wrap it up,” he continued, as if he 
were concluding a sale. “Monsieur has it cheap 
indeed at the price.” 

The curiosity of the other customer was 
aroused, and he swooped round to the counter, 
examining with his eager little eyes the pipe that 
was being handed to me. It was indeed an 
interesting specimen. You see it now in a 
slightly different state. Though it is the same 
as ever it was in its tassels, carved ivory stem, 
and glittering metal mouthpiece; its bowl, that 
is now pale yellow, was then dark brown streaked 
with black. That is because, after what hap- 
pened, I was careful to have it heated to white- 
ness in a fire. The crack also that runs round 
inside the bowl was then invisible, though the 
circle of small knobs outside showed that there 
might be a joint. It was clear that it caught 
the fancy of M. Deldt. 

“I must have this pipe for my collection,” he 
said. “How much has this gentleman paid for 
it? I will pay you more and compensate him.” 

“The gentleman has paid 500 francs,” returned 
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the old Arab promptly, evidently thinking he had 
named an impossible price. I stood dumb, hear- 
ing that I, whose most valued specimens cost no 
more than ten francs, had thrown away 500 on 
what, though it was undoubtedly an interesting 
pipe, could not be worth a quarter of the amount. 

M. Delét examined it. His interest was clearly 
stimulated by its preposterous price. Collectors 
are always eager after what others have valued 
highly. “I will pay you 750,” he said. 

I was about to waive my claim to the pipe that 
was not mine, when the dealer looked at me, and 
used his eyes in such a way that it was as if he 
had said out loud, “ Bid against him, no matter 
what price.” 

“I will give you 1000 francs,” I heard myself 
saying. 

“1500,” responded M. Deldt. 

“2000,” I replied with calm. 

“2500,” said M. Delét. “Now come, sir,” he 
went on, turning to me, “ you cannot really need 
a pipe like that, while I am a collector, and must 
have it to fill a gap in my collection.” 

I knew that the eyes of the Arab were upon 
me. 

“3000 francs,” I said. I possessed a little over 
200 at the time. 

“But there are other pipes in the shop,” said 
my rival. Even he seemed scarcely prepared to 
bid so much for a fancy. 

“I do not understand, then, why you do not 
choose one,” I replied. 

“4000 francs,” he said angrily. “Will not 


that make you close your purse?” 
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I was catching the spirit of the performance. 

“4500,” I remarked with gaiety. 

“4750,” replied M. Deldt, fingering the bowl of 
the pipe. He had clearly only been carried so 
far by that mania for out-bidding that possesses 
the collector. 

“5000 francs,” I said lightly. M. Delét turned 
with a stamp of the foot to the pipes he had been 
examining. I never saw him again until a few 
weeks ago, when I was introduced to him at a 
reception. He recognised me instantly, and 
spent the evening in ignoring my existence. 

“The pipe is yours, Monsieur,” said the Arab, 
with a smile at the way in which, as he supposed, 
we had outwitted Delét. “Pay me within the 
week, will you?” he added, enjoying the joke. 
“Did you say you would have it in paper?” 

“No, as it is,” I laughed. And then, to my 
utter amazement, he handed the pipe across the 
counter, merely muttering under his breath some 
Arabic words. I had expected him to put the 
pipe away. I scarcely knew what I had ex- 
pected. 

“I will take a packet of Petit Caporal.” 

“It is here, Monsieur.” 

I stuck it in my overcoat pocket, and with my 
overcoat open and the pipe in my hand, walked 
towards the door. 

“Good morning, Monsieur,” said the Arab. 

“Good morning,” I replied. 

I think M. Deldt said “ Diabdle.” 

I was outside in the street, walking like an- 
other man, wondering if it were indeed I, a poor 
devil of a playwright, with an income of only 
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2000 francs a year, who had just bought a pipe 
for 5000 francs, and had my purchase in my hand. 
I lifted it to the level of my eyes. I smelt it. I 
squeezed it. It smelt fresh and clean like all 
new pipes. Its carved stem hurt my fingers. It 
was real. But the man had not even asked my 
address. 

I looked back down the street, half expecting 
to see the Oriental figure of the tobacconist run 
out of the shop in pursuit of me. There was no 
one. It was clear that the Arab had been deter- 
mined that I, and not anyone else, should have 
that pipe. Why should I scruple to take it? It 
would certainly be the finest piece in my collec- 
tion. And with such a story, too. I made up 
my mind to take what providence had offered 
me, and set off briskly to thread my way back 
to the Boulevard St. Michel, and so to my 
lodgings. Turning out of the Rue Pignon was 
another little street, down which I passed, 
striding quickly, with my overcoat unbuttoned 
blowing behind me, and the wind lifting the 
lapel of my coat so that the scarlet carnation 
flapped against my chin. Another street crossed 
this one. It seemed to me that the “ Boul Mich” 
must lie somewhere to my right, but when I got 
to the end of this second street, where two other 
alleys crossed it, I could not for my life choose 
my next turn. There was no gendarme to be 
seen, no one from whom I could ask my way. 
So I waited impatient at the corner. That 
crooked, nonsensical little quarter is like an 
island entirely apart from civilisation. 


At last I saw two men, fairly smartly dressed, 
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coming along the opposite side of the street. 
They had a foreign appearance, and I set them 
down for Moors, as soon as I could see their faces, 
though they were in Parisian clothes. One of 
them had a scarlet flower in his buttonhole. 
The other noticed me, and began so concen- 
trated a stare that I checked my project of 
walking across to ask my whereabouts. He 
seemed fascinated by the pipe that I held in my 
hand. Turning, he spoke to his companion, who 
looked at me, and appeared equally startled. 
They stopped. The taller of the two said some- 
thing to the other that I could not catch, though 
the road was quite narrow. Crossing towards 
me, he threw out what must have been final direc- 
tions, for he pointed to the street by which I had 
entered the alley, and I heard the word Pignon 
among a lot of foreign jargon. The man with 
the buttonhole took a last look at me, and went 
quickly down the alley and round the corner 
towards the street of the Arabian tobacconist. 
“Monsieur,” said the first, who was evidently 
a well-educated foreigner, for he spoke French 
quite bearably, and yet had the odd-shaped skull 
and sallow skin of a Moor. “Has Monsieur lost 
his way?” 
“Yes,” I replied. “Would you be so good as 
to direct me to the Boulevard St. Michel?” 
“Good,” said he, “that is where I am going 
myself. If Monsieur would accompany me.” 
What could I do? I set off at his side, cross- 
ing the alley and threading passages and other 
alleys in quick succession. The pipe was in my 
left hand. He was walking on my right. 
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“Monsieur must be a collector,” he remarked, 
after we had exchanged the usual courtesies 
about the heat and cold of Paris. “He has an 
interesting specimen in that pipe.” He started 
into one of the most delightful dissertations on 
the habits and methods of Eastern smokers I 
have ever heard. 

Eager, like all young connoisseurs, to exhibit 
what little knowledge I possessed, I did my best 
to interest him, describing some of the objects 
in my room, at that time a contemptible collec- 
tion. To encourage me he pretended great 
curiosity, told me that I had evidently consider- 
able discrimination, said he was surprised at 
my having been able to secure some of my 
worthless specimens, and, more than once, 
let me believe that I was giving him new 
information. 

It ended in our exchanging addresses and 
invitations. He was a clever man that Moor. 

“How fortunate that we met,” he exclaimed. 
“TI have long been wanting to see one of those 
Levant pipes with beaded stems, of which you 
say you have an example.” 

“No, Monsieur, I have two. I shall be happy 
if so learned a collector as yourself will accept 
one of them when you visit me.” 

“Monsieur is too kind,” he answered, as we 
came out into the Boulevard St. Michel, close to 
the Cafe des Danseuses. “But it is a pity to put 
an end to our conversation. Collectors do not 
so often meet each other. Let us take a drink 
together.” I bowed, delighted. “I drink ver- 


mouth myself,” he said. “What do you favour?” 
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Student that I was, I chose a bock. I have not 
yet forgotten that taste of my youth. 

We sat down at a little table in the corner. 
Ah, the Cafe des Danseuses, pulled down ten 
years ago; there are no chairs to-day as comfort- 
able as those which used to stand in front of it. 
As I settled in mine by the side of this learned 
Moor, I felt proud, happy, and gloriously at ease. 
Our drinks came, and we drank together to each 
other’s collections. My pipe lay on the table 
before me. He picked it up. 

“This is really an interesting specimen,” he 
said. 

“Tt is,” I replied, as if I knew all about it. 

“You would be doing me a very great favour 
if you let me buy it from you at whatever price 
you paid for it.” 

“It cost 5000 francs.” 

“Let me give you 6000.” 

I smiled as if with superior knowledge. “I 
do not intend to sell it,” I said. 

He made no other offer, but went on talking 
about its workmanship. After a minute or two 
he suddenly directed my attention to a passing 
fiacre. I looked up, but, out of the tail of my 
eye, saw him give a violent twist to the bowl 
round that row of knobs that you see. It was 
as if he were trying if it would unscrew. I 
became instantly suspicious, and looked back. 
“There is nothing interesting in that fiacre,” I 
said. 

He did not appear disconcerted, but asked, 
“Monsieur does not smoke the pipes in his col- 
lection, I suppose?” 
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“Yes,” I replied, “I have smoked every pipe in 
it at least once.” 

“That is a mistake. A friend of mine (he 
mentioned a well-known collector) has over a 
thousand pipes, and has not smoked any one of 
them. ‘I am too wise,’ he says, and I think that 
he is right. I could tell you stories of Oriental 
pipes that would determine you never to smoke 
one again.” 

I laughed. “I smoke every pipe I have,” I 
said. “Half my pleasure comes from imagining 
myself into the race of the man who made the 
pipe I smoke.” 

“But you will not smoke this pipe,” he said 
confidently. “You would destroy its value.” 

“Sir,” I answered, “I shall smoke it as soon 
as I get home.” 

His manner suddenly changed. He lifted the 
pipe as if to dash it to the ground, and would 
infallibly have done so, had I not wrested it from 
him without harm. 

“You must excuse me, Monsieur,” he said, with 
some passion, “but you must not smoke that 
pipe.” 

“Your behaviour is extraordinary: you give 
me no reason why I should not.” 

“You bought that pipe of Mustafa in the Rue 
Pignon,” he replied, looking steadfastly at me. 
“There, does that show you I know something 
about it?” 

“It shows nothing, except that you met me 
near the Rue Pignon. Anyone who knew the 
district could have guessed where I had got it.” 

His manner changed again. 
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“I am serious, Monsieur: I ask you, for your 
own good, not to smoke that pipe. Will you pro- 
mise me at least not to smoke it until I have been 
to Mustafa’s and asked a question or two!” 

“I promise nothing,” I answered him with the 
confidence of youth, “I have told you I shall 
smoke it as soon as I get home.” 

“You young fool,” he said, flung money on the 
table to pay for the drinks, and went off very 
fast, back into that labyrinthine mystery of tiny 
streets. 

I paid the waiter with his money, let him keep 
the change, and walked quickly up the Boule- 
vard and across to the mean street where I lived. 
The mysterious warnings of the tall Moor had 
increased a thousandfold my anxiety to test the 
pipe that had become mine in so extraordinary a 
manner. I went into the square court, and up 
the staircase to my room. 

“Victorine,” I called up to the garret, “I have 
come back with the very King of Pipes, and, 
Victorine, if you could make a little coffee.” 

Victorine danced down the stairs, and stood 
on the tips of her toes to look at the pipe. “Eh,” 
she said, “but how did you get such a fine one? 
You must be proud. Wait one moment while I 
make the coffee, and then tell me all about it. 
I am mad to hear.” She was gone. 

I pulled out the packet of Petit Caporal from 
the bottom of my overcoat pocket. Victorine 
should see the pipe in full blast. Petit Caporal, 
perhaps you know it? No? Petit Caporal is a 
fine cut dark brown weed, much stronger 
than that coarser cut tobacco that I see you 
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smoke. It is not unlike your English shag 
in appearance. It is used in making cigar- 
ettes chiefly, but though it smokes very 
harshly in wooden pipes, I find it delicious in 
clays or meerschaums. I pushed a lot of it into 
the bowl of the pipe. It holds a good deal, as 
you see. Then, pulling two chairs into comfort- 
able positions, so that I could sit on one and rest 
my feet on the other, I lit the pipe, and, in an 
elegant attitude, awaited Victorine’s appear- 
ance. 

I drew the first three whiffs with great enjoy- 
ment. I took a prodigious pull at the fourth, 
and felt suddenly as if a needle muffled in some 
stuff that deadened pain were being thrust up- 
wards through my brain. 

I took a few more pufis, and found the pipe 
drawing with increasing difficulty. Very lazily 
I reached for matches from the table, and relit 
it, though it had not gone out, with a few weak 
puffs, which were as vigorous as I could make 
them. A sudden curious feeling swept over me 
that nothing would matter any more, at all. I 
watched my match burn on, till its little flame 
licked round my finger tips, and my skin changed 
colour as it burnt. I felt and cared nothing. 

The match dropped on the floor, and my hand 
with its burnt fingers remained suspended be- 
tween the arm of my chair and the table. I felt 
wholly disinclined to move it. 

I closed my eyes and opened them again, very 
slowly. I would stop smoking, I thought, feeling 
as if I had already smoked for hours instead of 
for a couple of minutes. I did not feel energetic 
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enough to lift a hand to take my pipe away. I 
opened my lips and tried to let it slip from my 
mouth. My lips remained open, but my teeth 
were tight closed, and I could not move them. 

Only one thing really worried me. The pipe 
was now smoking well, but without any assist- 
ance on my part. When I come to think of it, 
I believe I was more interested than worried. 
A mechanical motion seemed to have been set 
up in my chest, and in short regular inhalations 
and expulsions, like the working of a steam 
pump, the smoke was drawn in from the pipe, 
and expelled through my nostrils. A cloud of 
yellow smoke hung about my face. My lips had 
stayed open. My hand was still suspended in 
the air, and the great pipe hung from my teeth, 
resting on my breast. And the smoke came puff, 
puff, puff from my nose. 

Victorine came in with a pot of boiling coffee. 

“Pouf, what a filthy smell,” she said. I heard 
her perfectly plainly. 

She had turned to the cupboard behind the 
door, where I kept my coffee cups, and so did 
not immediately look in my direction. She 
turned round at last. I saw her through the 
cloud of smoke. She thought I was playing her 
a trick. 

“Oh, Monsieur Philippe, you are puffing like 
a steam engine. You will suffocate before you 
can drink my coffee.” She set the cups and the 
pot on the table, and came nearer. 

“Philippe, Philippe,” she cried, “ what is it?” 
I tried to speak this time, but could not. I tried 
to make a sign by shutting my eyes, but my eye- 
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lids were held open by a power beyond my 
control. 

“Philippe,” cried Victorine, and she ran for- 
ward and caught my right hand, which was in 
the air. She caught hold of it and screamed. It 
was as cold as stone, she told me afterwards. 
She took it and tried to pull it towards her. It 
was as firm as the hand of a bronze figure. 

I cannot think how she did not run away from 
the horror I must have been. She only shielded 
her eyes from my face. How ghastly that was 
I could never get her to tell me. But it must 
have been bad, that yellow face in the yellow 
smoke, with the great pipe dangling from my 
teeth, and my lips drawn back like the lips of 
an angry dog. 

She ran to the window, and flung it open and 
shrieked into the yard. I heard her, but knew 
quite well that no one would take any notice. 
Wife-beatings were too frequent in that poor 
street. Suddenly she stopped. “Someone is 
coming upstairs,” she cried, and I wondered 
casually if by chance they could do anything 
to save me. 

I heard the steps plainly now myself. Some- 
one was coming up in a hurry. The door burst 
open, and the Moor rushed in. The key was 
inside. He turned the lock and strode across the 
room. Sweeping Victorine aside, he leant for- 
ward over me, and grasped the pipe by its metal 
mouthpiece, pushing his great brown hand 
against my lips. He gave a ferocious pull, and 
the pipe came out. You can see, my front teeth 
were badly broken. 
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Then he picked me up and carried me across 
the room, laying me on my little sofa. 

Out of his pocket he took a packet, and 
a kind of pencil of some flexible material. 
I saw all this, taking scarcely any interest. 
He took a black globule from the packet and 
pressed it against the tip of the pencil, to which it 
adhered. 

Then he stepped over to me, and pushed the 
thing through the gap he had made in my closed 
front teeth. I just felt the long, snake-like pencil 
worm down my throat. Then he pulled it out 
again. The globule had been left behind. Three 
of those black, evil-looking pellets he inserted in 
me in this way. 

Then he closed the packet, wiped the pencil 
on his trousers, and put both into his pocket. 

He said some words in Arabic, that seemed to 
express relief. 

He stepped up to the table and lifted the pot 
of boiling coffee to his nose. 

“Coffee,” he said, “that is fortunate.” Poor 
little Victorine was supporting herself against 
the mantel-shelf, looking at him feebly. 

He carried the coffee pot over to me, and began 
very skilfully pouring the boiling liquid between 
my teeth. So deadened were my senses that I 
only felt it warm. 

“It is too hot,” said little Victorine. 

“Be quiet, little fool. It is not,” he replied. 

When he had emptied half the coffee into my 
mouth, he went to the table, and filled the two 
cups that were waiting. “Sugar?” he asked, and 


Victorine tottered across the room to the cup- 
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board and brought him a box of the flat white 
lumps. He put a slab in each cup. 

“Sit down and drink this,” he said to Victorine, 
and she obeyed. He took the other chair, and 
sitting down also, sipped comfortably at the 
coffee. 

“You are, Madame, this young imbecile’s 
wife?” he asked politely. 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“But you love him?” 

Victorine said nothing. 

I watched them, and began to feel my interest 
in things returning. I tried, almost timidly. Yes, 
I could just move my right hand a little at the 
wrist. 

He turned to me, and I stopped my experi- 
ments. 

“You see, I told you not to smoke that pipe. 
It’s fortunate for you that I met you and knew 
you for a fool.” He turned to Victorine, and I 
went on making little motions with my hand. 
Yes, my wrist was almost supple, and my 
fingers—I moved them slowly, joint by joint. 
Then I raised my whole arm about six inches. 
I was coming back to life. 

He turned towards me. “Ah,” he said, “ you 
can move yourarm. Good. We can now decide 
a little matter of your future. There are reasons 
why no word of this matter should leave you 
for some considerable time. If you can promise 
this, let your hand rest on the sofa. If, for some 
foolish reason, you feel bound to tell the police, 
lift your arm as high as you like.” 

The whole business seemed to me most 
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criminal, and I was perfectly resolved to sift it 
by communicating with the police. I lifted my 
arm eight inches, as far as it would go. I was 
still practically a statue. 

“It is a pity that your morals should interfere 
with your existence; especially as I ran myself 
out of breath in preventing you from dying: but 
there is nothing for me to do but to insert the 
pipe again between your teeth.” He picked up 
the pipe. “Are you sure you cannot promise?” 

I hesitated a moment, and dropped my arm 
to the sofa. I had promised, realising the 
futility of resistance. 

“Good,” said the Moor, “I should have been 
sorry to let you die, even though you are a fool, 
for I should have had to kill mademoiselle as 
well. If ever you come to Morocco I shall hear 
of it, and be delighted to show you my pipes. 
You will find it quite useless to look for me at 
the Parisian address I gave you.” He saw the 
look in my eye. “Well,” he continued, “you 
want to know all about it. I think you will be 
less likely to chatter if I tell you. The pipe was 
made as a present to a cousin of mine, who has 
usurped the chieftainship of our tribe. My 
father, who had commissioned Mustafa to make 
it, guessed that some of his servants were in our 
cousin’s pay. Therefore it was arranged that 
Mustafa should only hand it over to him who 
came with a scarlet flower in his coat. That is 
how it came to you. We felt it was not safe 
for either my father or myself to be seen with it, 
for Mustafa has a wide reputation. The poison 


whose petrifying effects you have experienced is 
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the Arabian dasgah. It was concealed in this 
crack (he showed me the slit you observed). The 
antidote? Oh, never mind about the antidote. 
How do I come to speak French? (The fellow 
seemed to know my very thoughts.) Because 
after my cousin’s coup d’etat I lived with my 
father in Tunis and Algiers, and, for the last 
year, in Paris. And now, let me wish you, 
mademoiselle, and you, monsieur, a very good 
day.” He unlocked the door and departed. My 
word, it was an experience. 

Do I believe all that you ask? Well, I do not 
know what to believe. That is the explanation 
the Moor gave me, and I never learnt anything 
else about it. But he was right as to the poison. 
I looked it out in the “ Dictionary of Toxicology.” 
Also, three weeks after Victorine and I were 
married, a parcel came from Algiers with that 
other curious pipe in it that you see above the 
mantelpiece. An interesting specimen, is it not? 
They tell me that it is a genuine example of the 
pipes used by the more exalted chieftains of the 
tribes in the interior of Morocco. 

I have never smoked it, for Victorine forbids 
it; and, to tell you the truth, I should be nervous 
about it myself. But, put the Rue Pignon pipe 
with the others, and say no more about it, for 
my little Victorine cannot bear to be reminded of 
that horrible occurrence, and I hear her foot- 
steps coming up the stairs. 








The Eastern Exile 


By CATHERINE STORR FOSTER 


Oh! England, England, England! 
With your cliffs and clouds and foam, 
Where the wild wet winds are blowing, 
When the rooks are flying home. 


Where the wild wet wind is blowing, 
And the skies are soft and gray, 
And a blurred red sun is setting 
On a short November day. 


Where the cold North Sea is flinging 
Foam flecked breakers on the sand, 
And the gray-backed crows are flapping 

O’er the sad Autumnal land. 


Where the hunting day is over, 
All the galloping and fun, 

And where hounds are moving homeward 
Toward the setting of the sun. 


I can see their dark reflections 
In the wet ruts as they pass, 

I can hear the horses’ hoof-thuds 
On the spongy roadside grass. 
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I can see the old home pictures, 
And the chair before the fire, 3 
With the dancing shadows falling 
On the fine old Yorkshire Squire. 


Oh! I’d give up all the sunlight, | 
All the pride of post and place, 

To feel England’s wet winds blowing, 
And to kiss my father’s face. 


To feel England’s wet winds blowing, 
All wild with rain and foam! 

And to hear the North Sea calling, 

When the rooks are flying home! 








The Luttle Lad 


By V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


He lived in a sort of bungalow near the edge of 
the cliff, and his daily task was to supply visitors 
with deck-chairs and tents. When his uncle 
came round one Sunday afternoon to receive the 
penny for my chair, explaining that “the little 
lad’s gone to Bible class,” I was for the moment 
bewildered. Who was the little lad? Surely not 
the awkward big youth of fifteen or so who 
tramped across the beach with clumsily swinging 
arms and legs? 

“You mean ——’ I began doubtfully. 

“Aye, sir,” he nodded cheerfully; “the little 
lad what comes round every day with the chairs. 
"E’s my nevvy.” 

“Oh, indeed,” I murmured, repressing a smile 
at the incongruity of the name. 

The little lad’s uncle and I looked at each other 
foramoment. He wasa big, burly seaman, with 
kindly, shy eyes. When I found myself at a loss 
for another remark, his eyes grew more shy, and 
he moved away to where, in the distance, 
another deck-chair was visible. It was not one 
of the places where one cannot see the beach for 
the people. The next day was bleak and gusty. 
I went out after breakfast, and paused at the top 
of the cliff. At the point where a rough slope led 
down to the beach an old man was hobbling 
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painfully about on a little square of grass, divid- 
ing his attention between a telescope and a tent 
in a state of collapse. Near the telescope was a 
roughly chalked notice: 

“Sea VIEws. 

1d. a look.” 


I took a pennyworth of sea view, and the old 
man pointed out in a high, quavering voice, that 
when he had mended and erected his tent, I 
should find it an excellent place to take tea in. 
I made an evasive reply, and escaped to the 
beach. There the little lad found me, and 
fetched me a chair. 

“That was gran’father,” he explained, “you 
was talkin’ to.” He jerked his head in the 
direction of the telescope. 

“He seems a very old man,” I observed. 

The little lad nodded. “’E’s eighty-five, ’e is,” 
he said compassionately, “an’ ’e can’t do nothin’ 
now, but ’e likes to think ’e can, so ’e sets up 
there with ’is telescope, an’ talks to the visitors. 
I’ve got a gramaphone that father giv’ me,” he 
added. 

“Have you?” I said. “Why don’t you bring it 
out near the telescope, and make some money by 
it?” 

He smiled shyly, shaking his head with vigour. 
“T ain’t got the cheek,” he explained frankly, and 
my heart warmed to him. 

“Do you live with your grandfather?” I 
inquired. 

“T stays in the same ’ouse,” he said, “ with ’im 
an’ gran’mother an’ uncle, ’cause I do ’ate 
London, where me father an’ mother live. 
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Gran’mother, she’s eighty-two, but she don’t 
seem near so old as gran’father, an’ she kin cook 
an’ do for uncle an’ me.” His voice took a 
curious tone of pride, I noticed, whenever he 
mentioned his uncle. 

“And what does your uncle do?” I asked. 

His eyes brightened. 

“Uncle follers the sea,” he said. His tone was 
envious. 

“And you?” 

He shifted from one foot to the other, and 
smiled awkwardly. His eyes were honest and 
fearless, and frankly innocent, like a child’s. I 
began to understand how it was possible for his 
uncle still to think of him as “the little lad.” 
And there was a fascination about this child’s 
soul lodged in a body that was all but a man’s. 

“I’ve always ’ad a mind to foller the sea, too,” 
he said simply. “That’s why I live down ’ere so 
much. Me father an’ mother keep a paper shop 
an’ fancy goods in Woolwich, an’ they’re always 
a-writin’ to say they want me to go the rounds 
an’ such like with the papers an’ fancies, but I 
tell °em I can’t breathe in London. This is the 
place to give yer an appetite, ain’t it, sir?” he 
demanded with kindling enthusiasm. 

I agreed heartily. 

“Me father,” he continued, “’e says that the 
sea ain’t good enough for me, but I can’t see it, 
sir.” 

I looked across the great grey sea, and then 
conjured up an image of a Woolwich paper shop. 
My eyes met his, and we smiled in sympathy. 

“So I go now an’ then with me uncle,” he 
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added, “but I don’t tell me father. An’ I’m 
goin’ again in a fortnight, an’ further’n I’ve ever 
bin afore—to the North Sea.” 

I rejoiced with him. 

His eyes grew dreamy. “D’you see that buoy 
out there, sir?” he inquired. 

Far out to sea it appeared and disappeared 
spasmodically. I nodded. 

“When gran’father first follered the sea,” he 
explained, “’e lived in a little shanty just there- 
abouts.” 

I stared at him in amazement. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a kind of mournful pride; 
“the sea’s terrible powerful hereabouts. The 
cliffs went out as far as that buoy in them days, 
an’ gran’father, ’e lived on the shore. Them 
cliffs’—he looked back at them sorrowfully— 
“ain’t no stronger’n if they was made of sugar.” 

I gazed at the distant buoy. The sun came 
out suddenly, and the sea seemed to be laughing 
softly at the impotence of man. Far away to the 
left I could just make out the ruins of the solid 
wall that had been built to defy it. The sea had 
crumpled it up like a piece of paper. 

“Terribly powerful,” I echoed. 

The little lad clinked the pennies in his pocket 
preparatory to departure. “I'd like to foller the 
sea,” he repeated unemotionally. 

From that day our intimacy was firmly estab- 
lished. When it was wet, he would move my 
chair into an empty tent; when it was windy, 
behind a boat or wall. And always his shy, 
friendly smile, the childish counterpart of his 


uncle’s, greeted my arrival on the beach or eliff. 
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One day, when I was reading in a tent, he 
inserted his head above the rope that held the 
flaps together at the top. 

“Can you play the pianner, sir?” he inquired, 
longingly. 

I admitted that I could. 

“Would you come in some day,” he entreated, 
“an’ play on ours! We've got one, only there 
ain’t never anyone to use it. It do seem a pity, 
like.” 

I went and played marches, one after another. 

He wanted nothing else. When I could remem- 
ber no more I played a bar or two of a sea song. 
His voice had broken, but he shouted the words 
exultantly, indifferent to the curious sounds he 
produced. He was not in the little bungalow, 
but out on the great heart of the sea. 

At the end of the fortnight he came to say 
good-bye to me. He and his uncle were to sleep 
in the neighbouring town that night, and start 
for the North Sea next day. We parted, and I 
promised to look out for him the following 
summer. 

Two days later I passed the bungalow, and was 
surprised to see the grandfather, grandmother 
and uncle all standing at their little gate. When 
he saw me the uncle opened it. 

“Why, where’s the little lad?” I asked. 

The grandmother turned away with a sob. 
The uncle looked at me in dry-eyed misery. 

“I thought,” he said in a husky voice, “ that 
mebbe you’d pass this way, an’ the little lad— 
the little lad "—his voice broke—“’e took such a 
liking for you, sir F 
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My heart sank. “What has happened?” I 
asked. 

“°E’s gone, sir,” he said. “We was to start 
yesterday, but the cargo wasn’t ready, an’ Tim 
Evans, ’e saw the little lad in the harbour, an’ ’e 
says to ’im, ‘If your uncle says yes, you can come 
fishin’ with me to-night.’ And I said yes—God 
forgive me!—for ’e’d bin many an’ many a time 
with Tim, but ’e wasn’t to come ’ome no more.” 

The old man by his side wept childishly. “’Is 
mind was set to foller the sea,” he said in a kind 
of quavering chant; “’is mind was set.” 

“How did it happen?” I asked softly. “There 
wasn’t a storm.” 

“No,” said his uncle bitterly ; “there wasn’t no 
storm. A good seaman can weather a storm, but 
there ain’t a seaman livin’ can do anythin’ but 
pray in a fog. An’ they was run down by a 
steamer, an’ Tim, they picked him up, but the 
little lad, the little ——” he choked and turned 
away. 

My own voice was beyond control. I wrung 
his hand. 

“You ain’t got no call to blame yourself,” said 
his mother tenderly. 

The strong man groaned. “If I ’adn’t let ’im 
go,” he cried in agony. 

There was no sound but the steady thud, thud 
of the sea on the rocks below. 

Suddenly the old man burst into a cackle of 
proud laughter. He was in his second childhood, 
and the little lad’s fate had slipped his memory. 

“Never a child of mine,” he said in the treble 


sing-song that he used when talking to visitors, 
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“never a child of mine but follered the sea. It’s 
in the blood, mind you, an’ it’s handed down. 
You see that buoy out yonder? When I first 
follered the sea, I lived ——” 

But the oft-told tale brought back too vividly 
the image of the little lad. The strong man who 
had loved him turned into the bungalow, and one 
heavy sob shook his big frame. 

The old man hobbled out towards his telescope. 
“Sea Views, 1d. a look,” he quavered. 


























The Amateur Emigrants 
By THOMAS COBB 


Author of “The Friendships of Veronica,’ “Mr. Papingham,” etc., ett. 


CHAPTER III. 
PITCHING THE TENTS. 


After resting a few minutes, cheered by the 
sight of the farmhouse, we began to descend the 
hill, passing at a short distance from the summit, 
on the farther side of a low hedge, a kind of 
dell, its banks covered with primroses and 
oxlips. Beyond the dell a wood with a dense 
undergrowth completely shut out the view in that 
direction. 

Keeping to the path by the very imperfect 
hedge, we reached a field, which had been once 
ploughed, but was at present prolific of weeds, 
and having crossed this we came to a meadow 
containing a miniature forest of thistles. At the 
farther side was a five-barred gate, opening into 
a narrow lane, directly facing the square-looking 
stone house, with one storey above its ground 
floor. In front of the porch grew a box hedge in 
the form of a substantial arch, to reach which 
one had to cross a fair-sized garden with another 
arch, this time of laurel, just within its high 
wooden gate. , 

From the right-hand corner ofthe garden, where 
a few hardy flowers still struggled for existence, 
while the path would have furnished a plentiful 
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crop of grass, a green door led to an orchard, 
where many of the trees were already a mass of 
pink and white blossom. Here stood an empty 
pigsty, close to a pond, with several broken hen- 
coops lying about its banks. To the left of the 
house were some dilapidated barns, forming 
three sides of the farmyard, where various imple- 
ments appeared to be securely fixed in dried 
mud: a part of a plough, a tyreless wheel, a 
harrow, and so forth. 

Some of the windows of the houses were 
mended with brown paper, while the slate roof 
was quite past casual repair. Winifred, who 
had kept up her spirits until now, began to look 
depressed at the sight of Cuthbert’s investment; 
Miss Gingell, on the other hand, rejoiced in her 
propinquity to any kind of dwelling-place. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cuthbert, “here is Pegge!” 

He was tall, slim, and incongruously clad in 
a long drab coachman’s box coat with metal 
buttons bearing the Carmichael crest, worn open, 
and exposing a faded sealskin waistcoat, light 
brown cord trousers, and a blue flannel cricket 
cap. His thin, straight hair was red, and he 
had lately grown a thin moustache and a 
straggling beard, which made his fresh-coloured 
face appear even longer and thinner than before. 
Pegge touched his cap with his forefinger as he 
came out of the porch and walked in a leisurely 
manner towards the garden gate. 

“If you will kindly let us in,” said Emma, after 
one or two ineffectual efforts to open it, “I shall 
be thankful to sit down. I only trust that the 


house is more comfortable than it looks.” 
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“Beg pardon,” said Pegge, with his hand on 
the latch, “but it’s what you might call a ratty 
house.” 

“The rats,” answered Cuthbert, “ will not cause 
us the least inconvenience, as we shall not go 
indoors.” 

“Not go indoors!” cried Emma, clutching her 
reticule more tightly as she gazed at Cuthbert 
with ludicrous astonishment. 

“Certainly not,” he insisted. “We have only 
to retrace our steps a little. That dell by the 
beech trees will be a splendid place for tents.” 

“Tents!” gasped Emma. “Tents!” 

For a few moments we were all silent, Miss 
Gingell appearing as if she were trying to swallow 
something, probably her righteous indignation, 
and looking like a person struggling for breath. 

“Mr. Carmichael,” she demanded, at last, “I 
should like to know what you mean by tents?” 

“You must understand,” he returned, “ that for 
all I can tell there may be fifty or sixty 
emigrants here to-morrow.” 

“Emigrants!” exclaimed Emma. 

“If they find us comfortably settled in our 
tents "—— 

“No one,” said Emma, “could by any pos- 
sibility be comfortable in a tent. I entered one 
some years ago for the purpose of bathing at 
Littlehampton, and the publicity was so exces- 
sive that I made a vow never to enter another.” 

“It is merely a temporary expedient,” Cuth- 
bert explained. “My intention is ultimately to 
live in a log cabin.” 

“But why,” she demanded, throwing out her 
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arms with a gesture of despair as she took a step 
backwards, “should you dream of living in a log 
cabin? Here is a substantial house” 

“Beg pardon—ratty,” suggested Pegge. 

“With certain drawbacks incidental to old 
country houses,” continued Emma, with a frown, 
“but still a house with four walls and a roof, 
and yet you talk of tents and log cabins.” 

“As the house is entirely destitute of furni- 
ture,” answered Cuthbert, “and the trees are not 
yet felled, there is no alternative. There will 
be one tent for you and Winifred, another for 
Beresford and me.” 

Miss Gingell stood nodding her head for a 
moment, then suddenly putting her hand inside 
her jacket she took out a small silver watch: 

“Winifred,” she cried, “do you happen to 
possess a time-table?” 

“There’s no more up trains to-day,” answered 
Pegge, “and if you ask me, them tents is as 
sound as a bell.” 

“I certainly did not ask you,” said Emma, 
with withering severity, and before she had time 
to say another word Winifred took her arm and 
led her along the lane beside the orchard. About 
a hundred yards farther stood the ruins of three 
cottages, but with this exception no building 
besides Hornby Farm could be seen. 

The suggestion of camping had come as a sur- 
prise to me as well as to Miss Gingell, and it 
might have seemed more enticing a few months 
later in the year. In spite of the thick coating 
of dirt on the windows, one could see that the 


house, if destitute of furniture, was by no means 
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empty, and in fact Pegge, after a short absence, 
emerged from the porch carrying in his arms a 
long roll of something white, which turned out 
to be a tent. When a second tent had been 
dropped on to the garden path, he brought out 
four small folding bedsteads, some white mac- 
kintosh sheets, some thick blankets, some 
mattresses, and a new-looking ‘picnic basket. 
Lifting one of the rolled-up tents on to his 
shoulder, Cuthbert retraced his steps towards 
the beech trees, and with the exception of Emma, 
who looked on with unmitigated disapproval, 
we all carried something across the two fields 
and up the hill, until our leader halted by the 
hedge in a line with the dell. 

“There couldn’t possibly be a more suitable 
spot,” he said. “A nice dry level bottom, with 
the wood to shelter us on one side and the beeches 
on the other.” 

Several journeys were necessary to bring all 
the bedsteads, the mattresses, the mackintosh 
sheets, and the blankets to our camping ground, 
where Emma remained moodily seated on one of 
the tents. With the exception of Miss Gingell 
at Littlehampton, it now appeared that none of 
us had had the least experience of camping, 
although Pegge assured us in his fatherly, pro- 
tective manner, that nothing could be simpler. 

“A snug little corner, isn’t it?” said Cuthbert, 
already on his knees untying the cords which 
beund the canvas to the pole. 

“It is exactly the snugness which is so ex- 
tremely objectionable in a tent,” answered Emma, 
as I helped him to force the iron-shod point into 
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the earth, Pegge watching us critically with his 
hands in his pockets. The pole having been 
made secure, we drew out the canvas and drove 
in the pegs: “Mr. Carmichael,” said Emma, “ it 
makes my blood run cold to look at you. I feel 
certain there’s too much strain on this side, and 
the whole thing will topple over.” 

With admirable patience he loosened some of 
the cords and tightened others, while Pegge 
made up his mind concerning the most suitable 
position for the second tent. 

“Now,” cried Cuthbert, when this also had 
been fixed, as he stood proudly between the two, 
“which do you think you would prefer?” 

“Really,” said Emma, “there doesn’t seem a 
pin to choose between them. Winifred,” she 
continued, while Cuthbert turned his attention 
to the bedsteads, “if we were to go to the farm- 
house "—— 

“TI wish,” he exclaimed, “you would try to 
banish the existence of the farm-house from your 
mind. Our ultimate success depends on hold- 
ing fast to first principles. Understand, there 
would be no farm-house on a prairie. Once per- 
suade yourself it isn’t here, and to all intents 
and purposes it will have disappeared.” 

“Nothing is and all things seem,” said Wini- 
fred. “Come, Emma, if we mustn’t go to the 
house, let us find some sticks and make a fire.” 

This practical suggestion brought a smile of 
approval to Cuthbert’s face, and during their 
absence in the wood we worked hard to get the 
tents in order against their return. We covered 
the floor with mackintosh sheets, we placed the 
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beds in position, arranged the mattresses, and 
piled the blankets on top of them. The kit bag 
was put in one tent, the haversacks in the other, 
before Winifred reappeared with her arms full 
of sticks and the announcement that she had 
seen a pheasant: 

“T am afraid we frightened her from the nest,” 
she said. 

“Now,” cried Emma, who seemed to be doing 
her utmost to take a more cheerful view of the 
situation, “if we light a fire, we shall at least 
be able to make some tea.” 

“ First,” suggested Winifred, “catch your hare.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Cuthbert, “I 
thought of a rabbit. The land is overrun by 
rabbits, and I took the precaution to buy some 
guns.” 

“Mr. Carmichael,” exclaimed Emma, “ you are 
the most unpractical man I ever knew.” 

“Unpractical!” he answered reproachfully, as 
he glanced at the tents and the new picnic basket. 

“To imagine we could eat a rabbit the moment 
it is killed.” 

“Besides,” said Winifred, “you have always 
objected to the slaughter of animals "—— 

“For sport, certainly,” he interrupted. “TI have 
never fired a gun in my life. But hunting for 
the means of subsistence is a different thing.” 

“If you are unaccustomed to firearms,” cried 
Emma, “it would be madness to shoot at a rabbit 
or anything else, and most likely you would not 
hit it.” 

“You see,” said Cuthbert, “it is of the utmost 


importance that we should set a good example.” 
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4 “What is the use when there is no one to 

follow it?” demanded Emma. 

: “Of course,” he admitted, “I foresaw the 
difficulty of being entirely self-supporting from 
the outset, and although I may be unpractical,” 
he added, with a glance at Miss Gingell, “I have 
not been blind to my responsibilities,” and with 
that Cuthbert turned his back to the tents, 
leading the way once more towards the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| WE SAY “GOOD-NIGHT.” 


On reaching the farm-house, Pegge took a | 
large key from the pocket of his sealskin waist- 
l coat, opened the front door, and led the way | 





into the room on the left of the dim hall. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Emma, while Winifred 
held up her skirts and walked gingerly, think- 
ing of the rats, “ what a number of boxes! ” 

The room was indeed far too full of crates and 
packing cases to allow us all to enter. Against 
one wall stood several pillars of canned meats; 
corned beef, as Pegge explained. 

“ American,” he added, a little contemptuously, 
“but this here,” he said with his hand on the 
topmost tin, “is rolled ox tongue, and very good 

you'll find it.” 

“Can you tell me,” exclaimed Emma, “ whether 
that chest with the hieroglyphics contains tea?” 

“The tea,” answered Cuthbert, without the 
slightest confidence in his voice, “was intended 
in case of illness.” 

“Dr. Beresford,” said Emma, “ as a medical man 
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I appeal to you. After that hot walk in the sun, 
don’t you consider we require a stimulant?” 

“Talking o’ stimulants,” suggested Pegge, 
“there’s a case of brandy in the other room.” 

“T thought it might be useful in the event of 
ague as we are so near a river,” said Cuthbert. 

“And we’ve got a dozen or so of Burgundy,” 
answered Pegge, with a wink in my direction. 

“Some that was left in my father’s cellar,” 
Cuthbert explained, “but I want you to assume 
that we have just completed our voyage from 
England. We are to all intents and purposes a 
band of emigrants to a new country. That is 
the very groundwork of my scheme. We are 
prepared to face hardship and difficulty, and 
though no doubt we have brought a few neces- 
saries of life, we should scarcely be possessed of 
luxuries. Not,” he added, “that I like to be too 
exacting this first evening.” 

With this qualified permission we began to 
raid the stores, and Emma lost no time in seizing 
one of the small cans of tea with which the 
wooden chest was filled, also a tin of rolled ox 
tongue. When she had the foresight to ask for 
a tin-opener, Pegge took us into the room on the 
other side of the hall, where we saw a stack of 
folding bedsteads, piles of mattresses and blan- 
kets, a great many tools of various kinds, three 
guns in one corner, and several tents in another. 

It was impossible not to pity Cuthbert as he 
watched our depredations. Without begrudging 
his guests anything he possessed, it was evidently 
his overwhelming desire to set the expected 
emigrants an example of frugality, while we poor 
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creatures of civilisation were bent on dragging 
him into lavish extravagance. 

“Now,” said Emma, ten minutes later, as she 
stood with her arms full of spoils, “I think we 
have everything with the exception of bread.” 

“Bread,” answered Cuthbert, “is entirely out 
of the question. If we had brought any from 
England, it would have become stale and mouldy 
long ago. There are plenty of excellent biscuits,” 
he added. 

Having taken some large, hard biscuits from 
a tin, we were fain to be content, and on leaving 
the farm-house, we carried amongst us an 
enamelled iron kettle, three rods to form a tripod 
over the fire, a metal teapot, tins of tongue, 
sardines, Swiss milk and tea, a bottle of the late 
Mr. Carmichael’s burgundy, and other contri- 
butions towards our first meal. 

“Pegge,” said Cuthbert, as we left the garden, 
“the best thing you can do is to take a can and 
fetch some water.” 

“Right you are, sir,” answered Pegge, and 
then we made our way slowly across the two 
fields and up the slope to the tents. The sun 
was sinking closer to the tree tops, the clouds 
looked heavy and yellow, while the birds sang 
tumultuously in the adjacent wood. Our new 
tents, with their flaps fastened back showing the 
furniture within, looked far from uninviting, 
and the flowery banks of the dell seemed to 
impart cosiness and privacy to the situation. 

The prospect of a meal restored us all to more 
or less good humour, and Emma turned back the 
cuffs of her velvet jacket in the most business- 
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like manner, while Cuthbert lighted a match to 
discover the direction of the wind to enable him 
to select a safe spot for the fire. Winifred went 
down on her knees to arrange the table-cloth 
and the contents of the picnic basket, Emma 
striking match after match with admirable 
patience, shading them with her hands and 
holding them to the sticks with an anxious and 
persuasive expression. 

“T am certain they must be damp,” she ex- 
claimed presently. “A great pity you did not 
bring a spirit lamp, Mr. Carmichael,” she added, 
and from Cuthbert’s face, I gathered that such a 
thing could probably have been found at the 
farm-house. 

“An emigrant ought surely to learn to make a 
fire,” he returned, and by the time Pegge re- 
turned with the water, he had helped her to 
prepare for boiling it. The twigs were well 
alight, the kettle hung from the tripod, and we 
all stood expectantly around. 

“I sincerely hope the water is fit to drink,” 
said Emma, as we waited for it to boil. “Be- 
cause I don’t imagine Mr. Carmichael thought 
of a filter.” 

“Very few bacteria survive boiling,” he 
answered. 

“Well,” she cried, “I shall certainly risk it, 
although I feel there zs a risk. How long does 
water take to boil?” she demanded impatiently. 

“It depends on the altitude,” said Cuthbert. 

“A watched pot never boils, you know,” re- 
marked Winifred. “I vote we turn our backs 


and open the tins.” 
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THE AMATEUR EMIGRANTS 


We all enjoyed that meal in the dusk of the 
evening, in spite of the deficiency of bread, and 
for some time afterwards we sat round the fire 
listening to Cuthbert’s plans for the future as 
we watched the threatening clouds, until pre- 
sently Winifred rose and strolled away through 
the gap in the hedge towards the beech trees. 

“Oh dear!” she said, as I hastened to her side, 
“what an immense time it seems since we—we 
sailed from England and civilisation! ” 

“No doubt Miss Gingell has found it still 
longer,” I suggested. 

“Poor Emma!” murmured Winifred. “And 
poor Cuthbert!” 

“Few men in the world can have spent a 
happier day.” 

“But imagine his disillusioning!” she returned. 

“His disappointments are shaken off as easily 
as water from a duck’s back,” I said. “One 
interest no sooner fades than he finds another 
to take its place.” 

“What a still night,” she whispered, after a 
brief silence. 

“The calm before a storm.” 

“Oh dear!” she cried, “what shall I do with 
Emma if it rains?” As if the bare idea were 
disturbing, Winifred precipitately returned to 
Cuthbert and Miss Gingell. 

“There!” exclaimed Emma. “That is the 
second drop. It is to be hoped those tents are 
waterproof! I feel certain we are going to have 
a thunderstorm, and the trees are dangerously 
near.” 

“T am told,” remarked Cuthbert, “there is no 
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record of a beech tree which has been struck by 
lightning; besides, the trees are much too far 
away to do us any harm.” 

“Cuthbert,” cried Winifred, abruptly, “there 
is no tent for Pegge.” 

“Thank you, Miss, don’t trouble about me,” 
answered Pegge. “I can sleep anywhere. A 
shake down in the house is good enough for me.” 

“Well, good-night, Pegge,” said Cuthbert, 
genially. “You will come over early to help us 
prepare breakfast in the morning.” 

“Good-night, sir,” returned Pegge, walking 
away down the slope. 

“TI don’t like to envy anybody,” cried Emma 
with considerable feeling, “but if ever I did feel 
envious of a fellow-creature, it is Pegge.” 

“Now,” said Cuthbert, “I shall turn in, because 
there’s a busy day before us, and I intend to rise 
betimes to see about the log cabin.” 

“And,” exclaimed Emma, “there is an early 
train.” 

“True,” continued Cuthbert, “we may have 
several families here soon after breakfast, and it 
will encourage them to find us contentedly at 
work.” 

Upon this Emma turned her back, and led 
Winifred into their tent, which stood as far from 
our own as the extent of the dell would permit. 


(To be continued.) 








